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ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS DIALOGUE. 


{Since the publication of Mr. Southey’s ‘ Colloquies on the 
Progress and Prospects of Society ’ several of our distinguished 
statesmen and authors have, we understand, been honoured 
with visits of the same questionable kind with that which 
was paid by the illustrious author of the * Utopia’ to the poet 
of Keswick. Several reports of the dialogues which ensued 
upon these occasions have reached us, from parties of such 
respectability as to leave us no doubt of their authenticity. 
We have selected one out of the number, which, however 
much it may disappoint the reader, if he has the unfairness to 
suppose that the conversation of ghosts is at ail like what it 
was in the days of their earthly pilgrimage, or that living men 
can retain their usual spirit and self-possession in the pre- 
sence of such companions, is, at least, interesting from the 
personages who took part in it, and from the subject which 
they discussed. We have been reluctantly compelled to 
abridge, and translate into our own language, Mr. Brougham’s 
account of the circumstances which preceded the interview.— 
Ep.} 








Arter the adjournment of the House on Fri- 
day evening, Mr. Brougham retired to his cham- 
bers more than usually fatigued; for, though his 
speeches on the subject of Mr. O'Connell were 
short, he had been engaged in three heavy causes 
during the day. He took up one of the numerous 
briefs upon his desk, looked it over, found hitm- 
self too sleepy to proceed, and comunenced writ- 
ing an article for ‘ The Edinburgh Review.’ This 
being finished, in the course of three-quarters of 
an hour, Mr. Brougham prepared two speeches 
for the House of Commons, one upon the 
Indian Question, and the other upon the English 
Law of Real Property. He was proceeding to 
abridge the ‘ Mechanique Celeste,’ for the Useful 
Knowledge Society; but, before this was half 
completed, he was overtaken by an unaccountable 
slumber, which must have continued, he thinks, 
nearly two hours. During this time, a stranger, 
it appears, entered the room, and when Mr. 
Brougham awoke, was sitting upon the chair 
opposite to him, reading part the first of ‘A 
Familiar Account of Bacon’s Novum Organum 
Scientiarum.’ 

Mr. Brovenam (awaking.)—Now the China 
monopoly, Mr. Speaker,—The motion of the 
earth in that orbit.—Uses and trusts were the in- 
vention of an age—I beg your pardon, Sir, I—Oh! 
I remember, your name is Wilkins; I have been 
talking over your case with the junior counsel, 
Mr. Wilkins ; and I certainly think we shall non- 
suit them : you have got the evidence of the girl 
Myan, if it should be necessary ? 


Nae, nae, Harry Brougham ; you hae na got it 
yet; that’s na my cause. 


Oh, that appeal before the Privy Council, to be 
sure. How could I beso forgetful? I hope your 
natural clemency will come in aid of me, Sir 
George ; for really I have not found a moment to 
work at that brief. To-morrow, I hope— 

Sir George ! me Sir George ! What will he say 
next—Dinna you know, Mr. Brougham, one Ro- 
bert Burns whom ye never trappit into any o’ 
your courts or session-houses, though, may be, 
he had enough troubles and sorrows of his ain for 
a’ that? 

Burns, Burns; upon my word, I am losing my 
Scotch shamefully. It is a very long time since 
I was at Edinburgh, and— 

Well, I can speak English, lad, as well as you, 
if need be ; however, I like now and then in my 
conversation as of old time in my verse : 

* To turn the scythe aside 
And spare the symbol dear.’ 





So that shall be no impediment to our conversing 
freely. I suppose you can spare a few minutes 
of your valuable time for a little quiet talk with 
the ghost of an old Scotchman, let alone a man 
and a poet, as some have been kind enough to call 
me. 

A ghost, good heaven! did you say a ghost, 
Sir? Ha! ha! ha!—(a patient from St. Luke's ; 
I dare say, l ought not to have laughed.) If I 
have the honour of really addressing that great 
poet, (he is wonderfully like the bust,) I should 
be glad—(I think I ain going mad myself—it must 
be the light falling on the retina—I have forgotten 
the explanation,)—if I have the honour— 

Ah! Harry Brougham, Harry Brougham ! how 
much more do we poets cling to the real and 
the tangible than you philosophers!) When I 
see a thing with my eyes, hear it with my ears, and 
touch it with my hands, I believe in it; but, when 
you have done all this, you must prove to your- 
selves that you have done so, otherwise you put 
no faith in the evidence of your senses. Come, 
come, be an honest and practical man, as you are ; 
leave theories about the retina to those who have 
need of such fancies to conceal their ignorance; 
and do not be induced by a word—a prejudice— 
to travel miles round, for the purpose of avoiding 
a fact, when to acknowledge it is so much simpler 
and straighter. 

A word! a prejudice! I certainly never saw 
it in that light before. I thought the prejudice 
was the other way. It would be very ridicu- 
lous to yield to such a delusion; but is it not 
something more ridiculous to lose any opportunity 
of gaining information, merely because we do not 
understand whence it comes? Well, there is not 
much danger of discovery : so I will let the lurking 
superstition that I brought with me from ‘ the land 
of cakes’ have its way, as far as believing in the 
apparition goes, and keep my philosophy to pre- 
vent me from being frightened by it. Mr. 
Burns, though I do not exactly understand to 
what I am indebted for the honour of your visit— 
though I cannot perfectly satisfy myself if you 
were admitted at the door by my clerk, or if, 
imagining that you must contract some defile- 
nent from an entrance through which attorneys 
were passing continually to and fro, you preferred 
the less common route of the chimney; though Iam 
totally at a loss to know why I, of all men in the 
world, whom most people know to be a lawyer, and 
some believe to be a statesman—a few nickname 
a philosopher, and, therefore, all deny to bea 
poet—should have been singled out from my spe- 
cies for this most unusual honour, in preference 
to so many of the fraternity of which, during your 
residence amongst us, you were facile princeps—in 
preference to my friend and countryman, Thomas 
Campbell—in preference to my neighbour, I for- 
get his name, in the North, who wrote a quarto 
about a morning walk, and votes for Lord 
Lowther—in preference to Moore, like yourself, a 
writer of songs, and, like yourself, a friend of the 
aristocracy—(Ghost writhes and frowns, and eja- 
culates under his breath, ‘ God help him then ?)— 
though I say I am perfectly in the dark on all 
these points, yet I shall be most happy to discourse 
an hour with you, provided you will prescribe 
the terms of our intercourse, with the nature of 
which I blush to say that I have hitherto been 
deplorably unacquainted. 


The communion between us, Mr. Brougham, 





———— ee 


will not be difficult on either side, since, if 
it be not easy for you to divest yourself of 
your fleshly nature, and to hold converse with 
spirits, yet it is by no means impossible for 
us to put on afresh the cloak of that ancient 
humanity which was once so native and neces- 
sary to us, that we could not even so entirely 
cast it off at death but that portions of it still 
cling about our departing souls. But whatever 
may be the condition of the existence of other 
spirits, of which 1 know, perhaps, as little as 
yourself, this I feel to be the law of mine, that it 
should not return into the world which it has 
quitted, except for the end either of repairing 
some ill committed by it during its sojourn there, 
or to perform some good which, from negligence 
or inability, it then left unaccomplished. And 
this will explain why I have songht you out rather 
than any of those men whom you have named, 
towards one of whom, at least, I feel drawn with 
the cords of a most close and brotherly affection. 


If that be your object, we shall indeed con- 
verse familiarly. No scepticism about the super- 
nuture of my visitor will diminish the pleasure I 
shail feel in being selected as his agent for con- 
ferring any practical benefit upon the human 
species. 

So I hoped and believed. Nay, if I had not 
seen in so many acts of your life, indications of a 
sincere love for mankind, { should yet have taken 
your words as cheering evidence; for the world 
must be altered since I knew it, if such avowals 
of sympathy conduce to the personal interest of 
him who utters them. 

Not much, I believe. But in what way do you 
propose to make the philanthropy for which you 
are kind enough to give me credit available? 

In no new way. I do not come to suggest any 
experiments in addition to those you have already 
originated or ss for improving the condi- 
tion of society. Enough mills are at work if they 
will only grind, and if there be grist to be put in 
them. And it is just about this same matter of 
the grist and the grinding, that an Ayrshire 
Joughman fancies he may furnish some hints to 
Mr. Brougham. 

I think I understand you. Your practical ex- 
perience of the lower classes may, you think, sug-- 
gest some improvement in the methods which 
have been hitherto devised for educating them. 

At any rate, I am desirous to hear what the me- 
thods are, as [ have not yet very clear notions on 
the subject. 

I will endeavour to explain. A person brought 
up like yourself in a country containing parish 
schools, will easily conjecture that, when a 
system of education at all efficient was put in 
operation, the elementary processes of reading 
and writing would soon become familiar to the 
largest portion of the subjects of this empire. 
The difficulty which had been in part foreseen by 
the enemies of education, though they drew a 
mischievous inference from it, was in the next 
step—to provide suitable books upon which the 
new-found talent could be exercised. Ina very 
short time, through the vigilance of various bodies 
of religionists, chiefly sectarians, books enough 
and tospare were provided ; but, as might havebeen 
expected, the quality of the provisions bore no as- 
signable ratio to their quantity. The political tracts 
which were scattered over the land by the radicals 
were not much better; and, if they had been ever 
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so good, they were too vigorously and sternly de- 
nounced by the spiritual teachers of all commu- 
nions, to make it possible that they should cir- 
culateamong their submissive flocks. There was but 
one remaining experiment to be made. Science, 
physical and moral, was still an untilled field: to 
cultivate it, could awaken little jealousy in the 
interested, and not much suspicion in the timid. 
If treated rationally, it would excite interest with- 
out awakening the vehement passions of party 
politics, and give an energy and steadiness to the 
mind, almost sufficient to counteract the en- 
feebling influences of a fanatical religion. Upon 
this hint, we issued the tracts which compose the 
Library of Useful Anowledge,—tracts, the object 
of which has been to present the humbler classes 
with a popular view of the principal branches of 
physical science, in cheap and convenient forms. 

Cheapness and convenience are great merits in 
books designed for the lower orders. 


Is that the only part of our plan which meets 
your approbation? 

Any scheme must be good, Mr. Brougham, as it 
appears to me, which tends to make those who 
were formerly brutes, Men. 

Exactly—that is my reason for supporting the 
Useful Knowledge Society, and exulting in its 
successes. 

You think that it has made some into men, 
who were not so before. 

[ think that 20,000 copies of the tracts have 
been circulated. 

May I venture without offending the dignity of 
our subject, or showing any conccit of my own 
weakness to state my own experience in this 
matter. 

fle must be a strange collector of evidence, 
who would not think the testimony of Robert 
Burns of weight in such a case. 

Well then, Sir, if without presumption I 
may speak of the difference between that plough- 
man upon whom the world in its kind- 
ness has bestowed quite as much praise as 
he deserved, and his fellows, I should say 
that it consisted not in his being a much 
wiser man than they—for Heaven can testify 
that he knew as little as the dullest of them 
about the laws of mechanics, and what was 
the construction of the ploughs with which he 
turned up the sods, or how these sods were 
classified in the cabinets of the geologists ;—but 
if he in any degree was other than they, it was 
on this account, that while they merely drove 
an instrument which they called the plough, and 
turned up from the ground what they named 
sods, and measured their course by the aspect of 
the heavens and the habitual instinct which 
taught them to fly from the rain or profit by the 
sunshine,—to him that plough, and those sods, 
and that sky, and the rain, and the sunshine, were 
all living things, which he knew, felt, and believed 
in; they were all distinct, all real; they became, 
I know not how, parts of himself, and then he 
became and knew himself to be a man. And 
every hour something new seemed added, not 
so much to what he saw as to what he was; a 
fecling so strong as even to overpower him of 
himself and of his own powers took possession of 
him, till that which had been life and conscious- 
ness becaine pride, and in the mad desire to 
make higher proof of his strength, by defying the 
conscience which restrained it—he threw away in 
the arms of some vain Dalilah, that moral dignity 
in which, as in the locks of Samson, lay the secret 
of his might; and then his perceptions waxed 
dimmer, and his belief became less strong, and 
the clods became to him clods of the valley 
merely, and the flowers lost their brilliancy, and 
the earth its greenness ; and though nature might 
still look fresh in his verse, (for that she had conse- 
crated to herself,) yet in his heart was she cold 
and dead. This, Sir, was the process of my educa- 
tion, and to the first part of that process, I believe, 





must every mind be subjected which is to become 
a living and a true mind. To guard against that 
last stage of it which arose from the perverseness 
of the human will, should be the other object of 
your discipline. 

But how would you apply this experience to 
the particular case before you? for it seems to 
me that our society proposes to itself exactly the 
two rules you mention, namely, that of teaching 
facts by means of physical science, and the re- 
gulation of life by means of moral science. 

You speak of teaching facts, what kind of facts 
do you mean? 

Such, for instance, to take the plainest in- 
stance, as the revolution of the earth round the 
sun, and the period of it. 

Is this the simplest of your facts? 

Why yes, one would think it is almost as ele- 
mentary as any that one could pitch upon. 

Alas! then, how I shall be laughed at when I 
mention a fact ten hundred thousand times more 
simple than this of which I believe that a large 
majority of our rustic population are ignorant ! 

What can you mean? 


Why, that there is a sun, or an earth, or 
trees, or stars, or any thing that they behold 
daily with their eyes, and hear hourly with 
their ears, or touch momently with their 
hands. Do you believe that to nine-tenths 
of our free population, the whole of nature, to 
use the expression of one of your living poets, 
is more than a landscape to a blind man’s eye? 
Do you believe that there is any thing really 
known to these ninety-nine hundredths, except the 
food and drink which they receive into their 
bellies ? 

Your assertions have a strange sound ; but they 
savour of experience, and, I am inclined to believe, 
of truth. But what conclusion do you draw from 
them? 

This conclusion, that you will do nothing to- 
wards improving the lower classes, unless you 
begin at the roots of their ignorance, unless you 
awaken their attention to the objects in the world 
around them, a world on which they move, a 
world to which they are slaves, but of which they 
are as practically ignorantas if it or they had no 
existence. 

Perhaps there might be more in what you have 
been just saying, if the class of persons to whom the 
Society addressed itself were agricultural labour- 
ers. Ican easily believe that thestate of these people 
is what you describe it to be, that no objects but 
those which meet them in their every-day occu- 
pations, make any impression upon them, and 
that, consequently, they must be led through the 
study of them to what is more high and ab- 
stract. But the class among which our tracts 
circulates, is a very different one. They are not 
agricultural labourers, nor even mechanics, but 
shopkeepers, apprentices, and clerks in oftices. 

Puir creatures! is it for them that all these 
big words are intended ? 

Yes, and let me tell you that from the best in- 
formation we are able to gather, these persons are 
fully able to comprehend the big words. You 
must remember that they have their wits sharp- 
ened by social intercourse, by occasional peeps 
at the life of a class above their own; and (more 
than both causes together) by their engagements 
bringing much more directly before their eyes 
the direct connection between business and the 
profits of business. All these circumstances, 
you perceive, completely take them out of the 
rule which you have laid down, and make it even 
necessary, if it were not desirable, to provide them 
with a stronger meat than might be fit for the 
babes and sucklings of the farm-yard. 


There are two kinds of wit, Mr. Brougham, 
the one— 
e e * * * * * 


{To be concluded in our neat.) 





JOURNAL OF AN EMBASSY TO AVA. 


Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of 
India to the Court of Ava, in the Year 1827. By 
John Crawfurd, Esq., F.RS., FLS., F.GS., §c., 
late Envoy. With an Appendix, containing a De- 
scription of Fossil Remains, by Professor Buckland 
aud Mr, Clift. 4to., pp. 605. Colburn, London, 
1829. 

Tue author of this work is advantageously 
known to the public by a History of the Indian 
Archipelago, and an account of his Embassy to 
the Courts of Siam and Cochin China. The 
present very handsome volume contains a nar- 
rative of the visit made by him, as envoy, 
at the close of the year 1826, to the Court of 
Ava. Before he proceeded on this mission, he 
had been residing, for several months, as Civil 
Commissioner at Rangoon, and thus had the 
benefit of carrying with him on his embassy 
much previously acquired knowledge as to the 
customs and institutions of the country. The 
purport of his journey, or rather voyage, up the 
lrawadi to the Burman capital, was the negocia- 
tion of a commercial treaty, on terms of perfect 
reciprocity, with the ministers of the ‘Golden 
Foot.’ The chief advantages which the embassy 
in reality produced seem to have been the in- 
crease of information, both moral and scientific, 
with regard to the country, people, and govern- 
ment, and the impression of English firmuess, 
candour, and good faith, which must have resulted 
from the negociations. As to the ostensible 
objects of the mission, they were in a great 
degree frustrated by the unconquerable obstinacy, 
stupidity, and faithlessness of that barbarous 
despotism. Something, however, was doubtless 
gained by having the laws of commercial inter- 
course between the two countries, insufficient as 
they are, definitely recorded in a public document 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Crawfurd 
in his progress up the noble river, which was 
traversed by his steam-boat from Rangoon to Ava 
He and his companions appear on all occasions 
to have made the most minute, extensive, and 
judicious observations which their circumstances 
admitted. And in one department alone, that 
of geology, the envoy, whose distinguished life 
has necessarily been devoted to other pursuits 
than those of physical science, has yet done more 
than all previous travellers to enlarge and sharpen 
our knowledge of the Eastern World; while the 
Jabours of Dr. Wallich, in botanical discovery, 
have scarcely been less successful. 

The book is remarkably clear from affectation 
or pretension, and we have met with but few 
volumes of equal size and on similar subjects 
which were such agreeable reading. This arises 
chiefly, we apprehend, not from the freshness 
and singularity of the subject, but from the re- 
markably even and unwavering view, distinguished 
by uniform good sense and acuteness, and leaving 
no vagueness on which paradoxes might be built, 
which characterises Mr. Crawfurd’s mode of 
regarding every thing around him. In every 
detail recorded on these pages, we discover the 
working of a lively but calm and stedfast intellect, 
a mind trained in the public affairs of large 
communities ; and as to its scientific perceptions, 
far more cultivated than is usual in any but 
cloistered inquirers. There is throughout an 
unusual modesty as to the expression of individual 
feeling; and the keen relish of the author for 
picturesque and romantic beauty, and for the 
splendours of zncient architecture and the pecu- 
liarities of national tradition, which is never 
manifested in any elaborate displays of his tastes 
and emotions, can only be inferred fromm the ful. 
ness and clearness with which he describes what 
some more rhetorical travellers would content 
themselves with vaguely panegyrising. There is, 
however, among others, a description of a pageant 
of gilded war-boats, on the broad waters that 
surround the ‘city of gems,’ of which Milton 
would have known how to make a glorious use. 

We will now give some extracts which must, 
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The 
a very striking instance of wild 


we think, be interesting to our readers. 
first shall be 
superstition : 

* In reference to the actions now alluded to, a singu- 
Jar fact has been ascertained, which affords a curious 
specimen of the superstition, credulity, and folly of the 
Burmese and their Government. Finding that all their 
ordinary efforts to make head agaidst the invaders 
were unavailing, they had recourse to magic; and 
among other projects of this nature, sent down to their 
army before Prome, all the women at Ava who had the 
reputation of having a familiar spirit, in order to put a 
spell on the foreigners, and, as it was said, wxman 
them. These females, who rather labour under some 
mental derangement than are impostors, are called by 
the Burmans Nat-kadau, or female nats. They profess 
to hold an intercourse with the demigods of that name, 
and to be inspired by them with supernatural powers. 
The presence of such persons was known to the British 
army ; and among the wounded, after the action at Sim- 
bike, there was found a young girl about fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, dressed in male attire, believed to be 
one of them. Her sex was recognised, and attention was 
paid to her; but she expired in half an hour after being 
taken prisoner. Lieutenant Montmorency told me, 
that he had seen this poor creature ; that she had re- 
ceived wounds in the neck and head, and held up both 
her hands, making a shiko, or Burman obeisance, to 
every one that from pity or curiosity came to see her.’ 
—Pp. 41, 42. 

A hint to gentlemen smokers : 

‘In my first interview with the Siamese Minister, 
on my mission to that country in 1822, the servile 
demeanour of his officers and followers towards him, 
forcibly struck my companions and myself as highly 
offensive. In the demeanour of his officers and re- 
tainers towards the Wungyi, upon the present occa- 
sion, there was in comparison very little to offend. 
The former sat on chairs, and, in the discussion wSich 
ensued, offered their opinions with perfect freedom ; 
and the latter were seated on the floor, in the usual 
Oriental posture, without exhibiting any constraint or 
embarrassment. The only exception to this was the 
person charged with his Excellency’s spit-box, and 
who, prostrate in the Siamese fashion, held the pre- 
cious utensil over his head, without venturing to look 
upwards.’—Pp. 13, 14. 

Important to Aldermen : 

* By the construction which the Burmans put on the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, the lives of 
animals seem to be respected pretty much in propor- 
tion to their magnitude, under the belief, | imagine, 
that the larger the animal, the more advanced towards 
perfection is the soul of which it is the receptacle.’— 
P. 27. 

The life of an actor : 

* Pa-k’hok-ko, and the domain annexed to it, lately 
constituted the estate assigned to Maung-shné-nyan, a 
celebrated actor. This person, a native of Rangoon, 
gained the present King’s favour by his professional 
talents, his quickness at repartee, and his accomplish- 
ments as a buffoon ; and he received a title of nobility, 
with an estate, as marks of royal favour. During the 
war, he had a small command, but disgraced himself 
by a precipitate flight. He was in the stockade where 
Thongba Wungyi was killed, on the 7th of July, 1824. 
After this, he fell into disgrace, quarrelled with some 
of the principal courtiers, and was discovered to be an 
atrocious oppressor, having put several persons on his 
estate to death. The King discovered his mistake in 
promoting him, imprisoned him twice as a correctional 
punishment ; but, finding him irreclaimable, he de- 
prived him of his estate, and confiscated his personal 
property. —P. 75. 

The value of a white elephant : 

* While we were at Ava, a report was brought that a 
white elephant had been scen ; but it was stated, at the 
same time, that its capture and transport on a sledge 
over the cultivated country would be accompanied by 
the destruction of ten thousand baskets of rice. His 
Majesty is said to have exclaimed more with the enthu- 
siasm of an amateur than the consideration of a patriot 
king, ‘‘ What signifies the destruction of ten thousand 
baskets of rice, in comparison with the possession of a 
white elephant ?” and the order was given for the hunt.’ 
—Pp. 143, 144. 

The veracity of Burmese historians : 

* Llearnt last night, from good authority, that the 
Court Historiographer had recorded in the National 
Chronicle his account of the war with the English. It 
was to the following purport :—In the years 1186 and 
87, the Kula-pyu, or white strangers of the West, fas- 





tened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden Palace. 
They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, 
and were permitted to advance as far as Yandabo ; for 
the King, from motives of piety and regard to life, 
made no effort whatever to oppose them. The strangers 
had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise ; and 
by the time they reached Yandabo, their resources were 
exhausted, and they were in great distress. They peti- 
tioned the King, who, in his clemency and generosity, 
sent them large sums of money to pay their expenses 
back, and ordered them out of the country.’—P. 176, 


The following short but comprehensive pas- 
sage will give a good notion of the degree to 
which the Burmese are advanced in the finer de- 
partments of rascality : 


‘Mr. Judson informed me, that when he was in pri- 
sén, he overheard two chiefs, who were subjected to a 
temporary confinement for some peccadillo, discours- 
ing together on moral subjects. The elder of the two 
asked the other if he knew the proper definition of an 
‘* upright man.” The younger professed his ignorance ; 
when the senior added, ‘‘ Then I will tell you: an up- 
right man is exactly the same thing as a witless man, 
or a simpleton.” Maongrit, the senior Atwen-wun, 
who gave in a formal note at the last conference, re- 
commending to all parties loyalty, disinterestedness, 
and truth, was detected, in the course of the day, in 
what was little short of a forgery ; and the following 
anecdote will prove with how ill a grace he appeared 
as the advocate of loyalty and disinterestedness :—As 
the British troops were advancing to Prome, he was 
entrusted, as a Privy Counsellor of the King, with 
putting that important post in a state of defenee. He 
levied heavy contributions upon the inhabitants for this 
purpose, appropriated them all to his own use, neg- 
lected the fortifications, and Prome consequently fell 
without resistance into our hands. A superior officer, 
I believe the Prince of Sarawadi, discovered his noto- 
rious malversation and neglect of duty, degraded him 
from his office, forced him to refund, and placed him 
in two pair of fetters. In this state he continued for 
many months. He was at last restored to Office 
through the influence of Kaulen Mengvyi, and was now, 
of course, the devoted creature of this Minister.’— 
P. 227. 

This illustrates the coarser class of peccadilloes 
as practised in Burma: 

‘The part of the country they passed through was 
much infested by robbers ; and yesterday they saw the 
spot where a man had been a few hours before mur- 
dered, on account of a load of rice which he was car- 
rying to Ava. A little of the rice was still scattered 
about; and the bamboo, on which the baskets were 
carried, was still lying on the ground.—P. 235. 

Our readers will see by the next extract, that 
the exportation of young ladies to the ‘ Golden 
Kingdom’ is not likely to be profitable; and, in 
fact, Mr. Crawfurd has not provided for it in his 
commercial treaty : 

* An old Siamese woman, who was taken prisoner in 
her youth, in one of the incursions into Siam, and 
whose prime cost was a flask of spirits, was pointed 
out to me at Rangoon, She was sold a second time, I 
was told, at the enhanced price of five ticals, or 12s. 6d.!’ 
—P. 246. 

A Burman compliment : 

‘Turning round to me immediately before going 
away, the junior Atwen-wun congratulated himself 
upon his good fortune in having met ‘ so valuable a 
friend: a true friend,”’ he added, ‘‘ is not to be met 
with above once in a creation or existence!” This 
piece of bombast was delivered with immoveable gra- 
vity.—P. 266. 

Burman diplomacy : 

* Sir A. Campbell informed me, that one of the ne- 
gociations, which preceded the peace, and in which 
the Burmans had no object but that of putting off time 
and deceiving us until the force was collected, which 
was afterwards defeated near Prome, one of the chiefs, 
the Governor of the province of Sarawadi, a little 
shrewd old man, who was always counting his beads, 
was loud in his praise of all peace-makers, and as- 
sured the commander of the British army, that he in 
particular would be quite sure of meeting his reward 
in some distinguished and elevated transmigration, 
if through his means the British granted a favourable 
peace to the Burmans. I was present when Sir A. 
Campbell saw this person for the first time afterwards, 
and when he was reminded of the compliment in ques- 
tion: the old man was nothing abashed, but joined 





very heartily in the laugh which the recollection of this 
circumstance created.’—Pp, 266, 267. 

Burmese piety : 

* The colour appropriated for the dress of the priest- 
hood is yellow, and it would be deemed nothing less 
than sacrilege in any one else to use it: so peculiarly 
sacred is it held, that it is not uncommon to see one of 
the people pay his devotions, in due form, to the old 
garment of a priest on a bush, hung out to dry, or to 
one after being washed.’—P. 377. 

When the steam-vessel, on its return, reached 
Rangoon, the town was besieged by the rebellious 
Talains - 

‘Lieutenant Rawlinson, who was left here by Sir A. 
Campbell to await our arrival, and all the English mer- 
chants, were standing on the public wharf, looking out 
for us, and immediately came on board, bringing along 
with them our letters and packets. They informed us 
that this day had been decided on by the Burmans, as 
a fortunate one, for making a sortie ; and, indeed, they 
had scarcely given us the information, when the attack 
actually commenced. We were eye-witnesses to a con- 
siderable part of this action, and our friends, who re- 
turned to the stockade, and mounted the tops of the 
houses, had a full view of the whole. The courage and 
conduct of both parties were upon the very lowest 
scale. The Burmans crept out of the stockade, and 
came unawares upon their enemy, on the eastern or 
Tacklay side of the stockade. The Talains, who were 
cooking or sleeping, fled precipitately, and without 
offering any resistance, to their boats, which were soon 
seen crossing the river in numbers and in great haste, 
although not pursued. A few Talains were killed, and 
a few taken prisoners. ‘The Burman attack in the di- 
rection of the Pagoda was not so fortunate: here they 
were repulsed, and sustained some loss. The total 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, was, after all, jvery 
trifling on either side. We received various and dif- 
ferent accounts of the casualties; but}so discordant, 
that none could be relied on. The Burmans admitted 
their own loss in wounded to be fourteen, We had the 
misfortune to be eye-witnesses to the capture of one 
petty Talain chief, and an act of more savage ferocity 
cannot well be imagined. He had attempted to escape 
by swimming across the river, and was pursued by two 
armed Burmans in a small canoe. He attempted to 
avoid capture by repeated diving, but was at last 
wounded by a spear and taken. He was tied to the 
canoe, and dragged down the river for a quarter of a 
mile, to the spot where we were anchored, and within 
five yards of us. He was landed by dragging him by 
the hair of the head, and one of the victors drew a 
sword, as if to decapitate him. We remonstrated 
against this act of brutality, as an insult to ourselves, 
and thus fora moment at least saved the life of the pri- 
soner, ‘Thirty ticals, it appears, are paid for every 
Talain’s head. The prisoners are generally taken be- 
fore the Wungyi, where some are executed and others 
reprieved. Some of our gentlemen who entered the 
town after the action had ceased, saw the prisoners 
broughtin. The men were dragged by the hair of the 
head, and the women and children were scarcely better 
treated. Among the prisoners there were some Chinese, 
who were sold by the captors on the spot to the highest 
bidder. These had not joined the Talains, nor were 
they taken in arms: they had not, however, quitted the 
suburbs, where their dwellings were, when the Burmans 
retired to the stockade, and this, which was considered 
suspicious, was an offence which merited punishment.’ 
—Pp. 337—339. 

The work contains very full and amusing de- 
scriptions of a hoat-race; the reception at Court ; 
a man whose face, forehead, ears, and cheeks, in- 
clusive, were overgrown with hair; of a village of 
lepers, which is even pleasant, so far as it reminds 
us of De Maistre’s delightful tale, ‘ Le Lepreux 
de la Cité d’Aorte,’ and a hundred other wonders 
and splendours. 


The following comparison, which so few Euro- 
peans have had an opportunity of making, be- 
tween Burmese and Siamese religion, is curious: 

* Here, as in almost all the modern Burman temples 
I have seen, the fanes containing the principal images 
of Buddha are of carved wood, gilt all over. Within 
the area was pointed out to us a circular fabric with a 
domed roof: this was the library of the temple, but 
the doors being shut, and none of the attendants at hand, 
we were unable to gain admission. Judging from this 
specimen of the Burman temples, and what I had before 
seen, | have no scruple in considering that they are ge- 
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nerally inferior to those of Siam, both in magnitude 
and splendour: the images especially are much fewer 
and smaller. I had not yet seena single statue in 
brass, nor do I believe the art of casting them in metal 
is known to the Burmans, although daily practised by 
the Siamese. This, however, is accounted for by the 
abundance of fine white marble of which the Burmans 
are possessed, and of which their best statues are 
formed. The richly carved wood of the doors, windows, 
and roofs of the Siamese temples, constitutes their best 
ornament. In the Burman temples there is nothing 
comparable to it. While the Siamese are spacious 
buildings, open, diversified, and richly ornamented 
within, the majority of the modern temples of Ava are 
but solid masses of brick and mortar, presenting no- 
thing but a mere exterior to gratify curiosity. 1 may 
take this opportunity of observing, that the Burman 
priests seem to be less numerous than those of Siam : 
itis not to be inferred from this, however, that the 
Burmans are less pious than their neighbours. This 
fact, and the inferiority of the temples, is to be ac- 
counted for by the religions charity of the two people 
being somewhat differently directed. For every temple 
in Siam there seemed to be twenty in Ava. None but 
the rich and powerful build temples in the first, and 
the inferior classes are satisfied with making contribn- 
tions to the edifices constructed by their superiors. 
Here, therefore, large temples only are constructed. 
In Ava every petty chief builds his own temple, and 
deems this, and not the endowment of monasteries, the 
principal road to salvation. In Siam, a monastery isa 
necessary appendage toa temple. In Ava, the monas- 
teries and temples are separate and distinct, and those 
who have power over the wealth of the country alone 
can endow the former. In Siam it is the fashion for 
every male inhabitant to enter the priesthood once in 
his life, however short the period. This custom does 
not exist among the Burmans.’—Pp. 164, 165. 


Burmese temples: 


* Sept. 25.—We repeated our visit this morning to 
the ruins of Pugan. This place is stated, in Burman 
cronology, to have been founded by a King named Sa- 
mud-da-raj in the year of the grand wra 799, of Gau- 
tama 651, of Salivana, called by the Burmans Sumun- 
dri, 29, corresponding with the year of Christ 107. 
It was destroyed in the year of Christ 1356, but appears 
to have ceased to be the seat of Government in favour 
of Chit-kaing thirty four years earlier. In this long 
interval of one thousand two hundred and fifteen years 
there reigned fifty-seven Kings, giving an average to 
each reign of more than twenty-one years. These 
reigns, long in a barbarous state of society, would seem 
to imply that order and tranquility geserally prevailed 
while the seat of Government was at Pugan ; and that 
this was the case may perhaps appear probable, from 
the frequent mention made in the chronological list of 
sons and grandsons succeeding fathers and grandfathers, 
and brothers succeeding brothers, while there were but 
few changes of dynasty.’ 

* The oldest of the temples pointed out to us, dated 
in the reign of King Pyan-byd, or from 846 to 864. 
Nine temples are ascribed by tradition to this prince ; 
but all of them small, in a ruinous state, and without 
any interesting relics. The first temple which we vi- 
sited had the appellation of Thapin-nya, or “ the Om- 
niscient,’” which is an epithet of Gautama. It is one 
of the finest, has been restored, and is occasionally 
used as a place of worship. A-short account of this 
will suffice to convey a notion of the style, character, 
and extent of all the large temples, for the whole ot 
these are upon the same model. They are built of 
brick and lime; and the freestone, which is so abun- 
dant in the country, and apparently so easily worked, 
is generally to be secn vo: ly in the pavement of the 
ground-floor and court-yard, or in the construction of 
stairs. The bricks are well burnt, and commonly 
about fourteen or fifteen inches long, and eight broad. 
The form of the temple is an equilateral quadrangle, 
having on each side four large wings, also of a quadr- 
angular form. In these last are the entrances, and 
they contain the principal images of Gautama. Fach 
side of the temple measures about two hundred and 
thirty feet. The whole consists of four stages, or 
stories, d minishing in size as they ascend. The ground 
story only has wings. The centre of the building con- 
sists of a solid mass of ‘masonry : over this, and rising 
from the last story of the building, is a steeple, in form 
not unlike a mitre, ending in a thin spire, which is 
crowned with an iron umbrella, as in the modern tem- 
ples. Round each stage of the building is an arched 
corridor, and on one side a flight of stairs leads all the 
way to the last story. We ascended by this flight, ano 
found it to consist of a hundred and sixty steps, giving 


a height which may be estimated at eighty feet. The 
whole height of the building, including the spire, we 
were informed by our guides, was a hundred and thirty- 
five cubits, or about two hundred and ten feet. Round 
this temple, like all the rest, there is a court fenced by 
a brick wall, with gateways. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of this temple, as well as of almost 
all the other buildings of Pugan, is the prevalence of 
the arch. The gateways, the doors, the galleries, and 
the roofs of all smaller temples, are invariably formed 
by a well-turned Gothic arch, It had been alleged, 
that the art of turning an arch has been lost by the 
modern Burmans. There is no foundation for this 
opinion ; for, in the vicinity of Rangoon, I have seen 
several very good arches in buildings of recent struc- 
ture. The truth is, that their modern buildings, con- 
sisting generally of masses of solid masonry, or of 
wood, necessarily exclude jthe use of the arch. The 
temple of Thappin-nyu contains some modern images 
of Gautama, of an enormous size, composed of com- 
mon brick and plaster, gilt over, but very rudely and 
clumsily executed. Its construction is ascribed to 
Alaum-chao-su, a prince of Pugan, whese reign com- 
menced in 1081, and ended in 1151 of Christ.’—Pp. 62 
—64. 

Ve shall take another opportunity of noticing 
the important chapters in which Mr. Crawfurd 
gives a general view of all the points which are 
most remarkable in the social system of Burma. 





THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


The History, Principles, Practice, and Results of the 
Llamiltonian System, §c. By J. Hamilton, author 
of © The Hamiltonian System,’ Sowler. Manchester, 
1829. 

Havine ascertained the onsecrs of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s system from his own statement, and from the 
statement of its advocate in “The Westminster’ hav- 
ing shown that these objects do not coincide with 
those which the present system undertakes to ac- 
complish, and having thence inferred that Mr. 
Hamilton’s promise of shortening the quantity 
of labour necessary to accomplish these ends is 
unfounded and deceitful,—we proceed to inquire 
in what sense a knowledge of language may be 
acquired upon this system, and what is the value 
of that knowledge. To understand this question, 
we invite our readers to the following document 
extracted from ‘The Morning Chronicle’ of No- 
vember 16, 1825, upon which Mr. Hamilton 
places considerable reliance, and which, we be- 
lieve, has been more effectual in recommending 
his scheme than all his own arguments together : 

* Extract from the Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, 
November 16th, 1825.—Hamiltonian System.—We yes- 
‘erday were present at an examination of eight lads 
who have becn under Mr. Hamilton since some time 
in the month of May iast, with a view to ascertain the 
efficacy of his system in communicating a knowledge 
of languages. These eight lads, all of them between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen, are the children of 
poor people, who, when they were first placed under 
Mr. Hamilton, possessed no other instruction than 
common reading and writing. They were obtained 
from a common country schoo!, through the inter- 
position of a Member of Parliament, who takes an 
active part in promoting charity schools throughout 
the country; and the choice was determined by the 
consent of the parents, and not by the cleverness of 
ihe boys. 

* They had been employed in learning Latin, French, 
and latterly Italian; and yesterday they were examined 
by several distinguished individuals, among whom we 
recognised John Smith, Esq., M.P.; G. Smith, Esq., 
M..; Mr. J. Mill, the historian of British India ; 
Major Camac; Major Thompson ; Mr. Cowell, &c. &c. 
They first read different portions of the Gospel of 
St. Jobn, in Latin, and of Casar’s Commentaries, se- 
lected by the visitors. The translation was executed 
with an ease which it would be in vain to expect in any 
of the boys who attend our common schools, even in 
their third or fourth year; and proved, that the prin- 
ciple of exciting the attention of boys to the utmost, 
during the process by which the meaning of words is 
fixed in their memory, had given them a great familia- 
rity with so much of the language as is contained in 
the books above alluded to. Their knowledge of the 
parts of speech was respectable, but not sv remark- 





able; as the Hamiltonian System follows the natural 


mode of acquiring language, and only employs the boys 
in analysing, when they have already attained a certain 
familiarity with any language. 

* The same experiments were repeated in French and 
Italian with the same success ; and, upon the whole, 
we cannot but think the success has been complete. 
it is impossible to conceive a more impartial mode of 
putting any system to the test, than to make such an 
experiment on the children of our peasantry.’ 

Now what possible objection can be made to 
this evidence? Are not the witnesses honest 
men?—Undoubtedly. Are they not intelligent 
men?—Undoubtedly. Would they prevaricate, 
then, -wilfully in stating what they saw, or are 
they likely to have been deceived respecting what 
they saw? Both suppositions are incredible. 
Then does not this overturn, or at least over- 
reach, all that you have been saying previously 
against the system? Not one word, or one letter 
of it, not even if, as Mr. Hamilton states, ‘ The 
Morning Chronicle’ reports underrate the quan- 
tity of knowledge procured by the boys,—not 
even if the time spent in acquiring it was four 
days instead of four months. Taking the evi- 
dence in the largest sense, adding to it any thing 
which observers may have omitted to take note of, 
it will amount to this, that, ina certain extremely 
short space of time, it is possible for boys to Jearn 
by heart a considerable body—if it will serve your 
purpose, say the whole—ot the werps of a lan- 
guage. Mr. Hume, Mr. Mill, and the rest of the 
witnesses say this, and no more. On this point, 
we take their assertions to be gospel; for thus far 
they are founded upon the evidence of their 
senses. But on the conclusion which these gen- 
tlemen, or any of them, may ground upon these 
observations, we must take leave to hold ourselves 
perfectly independent. Our confidence in their 
veracity, which is unlimited, does not compel us 
to go the length of adapting our faith, which is 
obstinate, te their notions ; and we should be un- 
worthy of an honest reader, if we did not say, 
that, while there are not six men in London whose 
words we would admit more unreservedly in a 
point of evidence, there are not six whose notions 
we should be more cautious of taking as our 
guides in any question with which the spiritual 
faculties of man’s nature are any wise concerned. 

We assume, therefore, that Mr. Hamilton’s 
education machine has the power of projecting a 
considerably larger number of words into the me- 
mory of a pupil than any one previously invented ; 
that to effect this object is the end of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s system ; that the effects of the process upon 
the mind of the pupil are not treated as worthy 
of any primary consideration ; and that the only 
argument which has been brought forward to 
prove that the mind may possibly gain something 
by a scheme which has been formed without any 
reference to it,is that redoubted one of the fallacy- 
hating Westminster Reviewer which we exposed 


last week. But then the saving of time! Ah! 
the saving of time—we had forgotten that. For, 


say the advocates of the Hamiltonian System, ail 
may be very true that you say about the necessity 
of educating the faculties and so forth ; but then 
observe what an immense number of hours we 
redeem, which may, if it seems good, be given 
to that purpose. Thus, if an Eton boy is twelve 
thousand hours in learning two languages which 
an Hamiltonian boy can learn in twelve hundred, 
there will remain ten thousand eight hundred 
hours in which the latter may improve his facul- 
ties, or amuse himself in any other more advan- 
tageous manner. Happy young gentleman! but 
is there no scheme laid out by his tutors, or 
by you his tutors’ tutors, for the employment 
of these useful hours? Oh! certainly, the 
time which he saves from that which your sys- 
tem consumes in Greek and Latin, will be 
devoted to Mathematics pure and mixed, me- 
taphysics, mineralogy, geognostics, logic, men- 
suration, &e. &c. &e. &c. &e. &e. Seu we ex- 
pected; and pray in what measure are these 
studies to be pursued by the pupil? Are they to 





be taught in the shortest manner possible ; that is, 
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to say, as you have defined it, in a way purely 
mechanical? If not, then we should like to 
know why just the one study which you have 
singled out to teach, witheut the least reference 
to the cultivation of thought, is just that one 
which of all knowledge has most connection with 
thought, being the study of that by which thought 
isexpressed? If so, the selection is, to say the least, 
somewhat singular. But it is not a selection; 
you will conduct all other studies in the same 
manner, you will make them all purely mecia- 
nicaL. ‘The Westminster Review,’ in the ar- 
ticle to which we have alluded, confesses this in- 
tention, and even hints that more progress (in 
which opinion we agree with it) has been 
made in the process of mechanising the other 
branches of education than this one. Well then, 
seeing all studies are to be taught witheut refe- 
rence to the cultivation of the faculties, and see- 
ing the hours rescued from the study shortened, 
are to be devoted to those neglected, what pre- 
cisely did you mean by telling us that you are 
saving time for the cultivation of the mind? In 
what corner have you husbanded from the im- 
portant objects of education, the few moments 
that are destined for this comparatively trifling 
one? 

Let ‘The Westminster Review’ make answer! 

‘ We trust we cannot be supposed to mean that it 
is not a part of the duty of the teacher to cuitivate the 
intellectual faculties of his pupil. ‘That, without doubt, 
is one of the very highest and most important depart- 
ments of education ; but the preceding observations re- 
late to the communication of knowledge—the state- 
ment of facts or phenomena, the materials on which 
the intellectual faculties are to operate.’ 

These lines were written by their author in 
perfect unconsciousness that he was expressing 
any sentiment at all extraordinary, and to nine- 
tenths of those who read ‘The Westininster 
Review’ they will appear as innocent and com- 
mon-place as they appeared to him! But, mer- 
ciful Heaven! to what a state must we have come 
when they can be so written and so read? To 
what a state must that age have been reduced 
which could hear with coolness and indifference 
that the education of our souls, the end for which 
we are created, which God ordained to be the busi- 
ness of our whole lives, to which the magnificent 
frame of nature, though contrived, no doubt, for 
the accomplishment of other ends equally glo- 
rious, nevertheless condescends to minister, for 
promoting which our ancestors knew all studies 
to be framed, and therefore selected, as the one 
which should form the groundwork of their insti- 
tutions for study, that one which they believed 
would tend most directly to secure it; lastly, 
alas! that we should be induced to place this ar- 
gument last, from a conviction that the lowest 
step in the ladder should be that which the age 
will most readily reach at—without which it is 
impossible, with any effect, to comprehend and 
grasp even the material objects we prefer to it,— 
that this education of our souls is to be no longer 
the object of the one study hitherto consecrated to 
the accomplishment of it, no longer the object 
of any other which is to engage the atten- 
tion of the child or the man—but to be the occn- 
pation of the few moments which can be stolen 
from the task of cramming the memory, an occu- 
pation which very soon, even if the scheme should 
not be already ripe, will be shortened by some de- 
vice as ‘purely mechanical’ as the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem of teaching languages! We have said what must 
be that age which can listen to such sentiments 
with calmness and indifference. But let us speak 
more honestly. These are not words whispered 
into the cars of the men of our generation by some 
counsellor who knows that they are ripe for evil, 
but is afraid of venturing too far. No! the words 
are spoken boldly,—they are not new to the 
age for which they are iutended : they are uttered 
by a man of the age, they are but the echo of its 
own hollow voice. And it is,therefore,that we can- 
not speak, as some in the halls and colleges speak, 
with contempt of those who come forward with 





their quack nostrums in education. We know 
that those who advocate any scheme which has 
for its principle the denial of man’s spiritual na- 
ture, which has for its effect the weakening it, 
will find eager and believing auditors. We know 
that the Pythonesses who counsel the people 
to desert the strength of their forefathers—if 
they be drunk, yet it is with the vapours 
which those who seek after them have inhaled as 
well as they; that, if the trembling tripod on 
which they exalt themselves gives no authority to 
their words, yet that they have skill to add such 
lying prophecies of the glory that is to descend 
upon these latter times, as may well flatter weak 
heads into acquiescence with their most hurtful 
suggestions. And we know, moreover, that the 
evil is even now partly accomplished ; that the 
age has already thrown off more than half its 
spiritual armour; and that, while on this very 
account good men are the more painfully anxious 
to preserve for it what yet remains,jin hopes 
that it may, in time, feel the necessity of 
resuming what is gone, the age is but too likely 
to lighten itself of a weight which it has contrived 
to render nearly useless. 

It is no great subject for laughter, but one for 
trembling apprehension,to see a quack prescribing 
the medicine which is the best calculated to ag- 
gravate a patient’s disorder, when we know that 
it is also just the medicine which, because he is 
in that disorder, the patient will love. The igno- 
rance and the stupidity of the adviser* does not 
diminish, but rather increases, the grounds of 
alarm, for it puts him more nearly on a level with 
his dupe. If Achitophel had wished to ruin Ab- 
salom, he would not have succeeded so well as 
Hushai. 

But be Mr. Hamilton and his assessors, ‘The 
Edinburgh’ and ‘ Westminster Reviews,’ Hushais 
or Achitophels, we pray equally that the counsels 
of them, and of all who instruct the age how it 
can become more low-thinking and mechanical 
than it is at present, may be turned into foolish- 
ness. And since the succour which in the pre- 
sent day, as in every former one, we derive ulti- 
mately from Providence, must be expected to 
reach us through some earthly agent, where shall 
we look for the instrument by which we are to be 
protected against our own bad inclinations and 
rash movements? ‘To whom can we turn so na- 
turally as to those in whose hands are placed the 
keys of that true knowledge which our fathers 
deposited for our use in the ancient institutions of 
this land? It is not enough now-a-days that the 
guardians of our publie schools and universities 
should go through their accustomed tasks, teach 
the set number of hours, and now and then put 
forth a pamphlet against innovations in the 
system under which they have grown up.— 
Other duties are required of them now, stricter 
in their nature, more troublesome in their 
fulfilment. That duty, say the hirelings of the 
age, and the timid counsellors who gave heed to 
them, is to watch the tremendous force of public 
opinion which is marching against their institu- 
tions, and, before it is too late,to secure an honoura- 
ble capitulation: that duty, say we, isto take care- 
ful note from the watch-towers, of this fearful force, 
to understand its composition, to study what weak- 
nessin the garrison has tempted its ferocity,to exa- 
mine why so many good and honourable men 
have enlisted on its side, and then to prepare for 
a stout and manly ResisTANCE. 

Talk of resisting public opinion in the nine- 
teenth century ! How long is it since we have es- 
caped from Warburton’s lunatic asylum? If we 
are mad to talk so, we will at least show that our 
madness has a method init; for we will point out 
the way in which we believe the resistance may be 
most effectual, not merely in preserving from de- 
struction schools and colleges, those limbs of our 








* *'The Westminster Review’ very generously con- 
verts the folly and ignorance with which it ciarges 
Mr. Hamilton into an argument in favour of his 
system, 





system in which, though themselves feeble and tot- 
tering, we firmly believe all the little life yet left in 
our system resides—but in imparting to the rest of 
the body, now conspiring against these its mem- 
bers, new influxes of health and vigour. 

Our ancestors, if the principle be true which we 
have laid down and attempted to defend through 
the whole of this article, bequeathed to us this 
idea, that the object of education being the form- 
ation of a manly character, and the main* consti- 
tuent of a manly character being activity of 
thought and feeling, thet study which is most 
livingly connected with our thoughts and feelings, 
is the best instrument of education. That this 
study is Janguage, and that the two languages 
most adapted to the purposes of education are the 
two classical languages, because in them the main 
end of teaching is not lost in the pursuit of infe- 
rior ends, we endeavoured to prove, are corollaries 
from the former propositions. We intimated 
further, that in devising machinery for realising 
these objects, our ancestors were likely enough to 
display great ignorance. To them this ignorance 
was of little moment ; for so vivid and strong was 
their perception of the end after which they were 
labouring, that no torrents or Alps in their way 
would prevent their reaching it, but would only 
render their minds more nervous for fresh enter- 
prise. But to us weak in conception and mechani- 
cal in our natures these obstructions are most 
mischievous: it does not strengthen our limbs to 
be obliged to climb over heaps of lumber, for we 
do not see, as the elder men did, whereto we are 
tending, and so the greater part of us (constituting 
that class to which the enemies of the public 
schools are always pointing, as men who know no 
more of Latin and Greek than when sent to them) 
lie down upon the chairs and boxes, by which 
we ought to mount, while the more resolute 
of us (constituting that class which are ufually 
spoken of as men who can write excellent 
Latin verses, but are very dull persons in 
company, and of little use in their genera- 
tion) jump about among those chairs and boxes 
pour nous faire vifs. The spiritual end for 
which this machinery was devised, being thus 
in great part frustrated, the heads of our public 
schools must not be surprised, if to their just 
charges against the quack schemes of the day, 
that they are merely mechanical, the advocates of 
these schemes should respond, ‘ But are not your 
plans mechanical also? Are not you busied with 
teaching the words of a language rather than the 
language itself? What more therefore do ye than 
others? And what reason can you assign for the 
immense portion of time you spend in a kind of 
instruction which we can accomplish in half the 
time? for its expense, when we can do the work 
at half the price?’ And almost as little must 
they be surprised, though far more deeply grieved, 
if they hear a wise and honourable man exclaim- 
ing, ‘True, all this quackery is disgusting enough : 
itis miserable indeed when men opealy avow that 
they seek nothing but low and mechanical ends! 
But what is the alternative? Simply between honest 
men who avow such ends, and those who, with 
higher pretensions, accomplish no higher end. 
And when into the scale of honesty are thrown 
likewise cheapness and celerity, though I see all 
the miserable lightness of the new scheme, yet 
Iam half inelined to make election in favour 
of it. The Hamiltonian system, for instance’ 


‘ , 3 
I admit all that you can say against it, I admit 





* We have stated this idea imperfectly, because we 
have left out, as not belonging directly to the present 
subject, the cultivation of the wi/t, which language 
not promote, but which our fathers provided for by 
the introduction of religious education int» their semi- 
naries. On a future occasion, we may, perhaps, apply 
the doctrine which we bave been now advoeating to 
this part of the systein also, and endeavour to show 
that while the principle of our ancestors, of giving a 
religious education, ought to be stoutly maintained 
against all the theorizing of our age—a great deal of 
the machinery has become mischievous, and destructive 
of the spiritual end for which it was formed. 
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that the testimonies of its advocates do not prove 


that itis ever likely to form or improve a single 
mind. But they do prove, that, as a system of 
word-teaching, it is more expeditious than the 
ordinary ones, and unless you can show that some- 
thing better than word-teaching goes on at Eton 
and Westminster, I certainly shall vote for Hamil- 
ton, seeing the sooner a boy gets through this 
hammering, deadening process the better.’ 

Alas! that such words should be uttered and 
that there should be rational ground for their 
utterance. They are not all true, for there is—we 
know it, we feel it—there is a spirit in these ancient 
schools which is not yet burnt out. The flame 
is low and smouldering, but it is there still ; the 
guardians who are intrusted with its preservation 
have not yet deserved to be buried alive in the 
cemeteries of those who gave them the charge ; 
and at times, many who have been nursed in these 
venerable halls have profited by its light and 
warmth. But when we contrast the heavy imposi- 
tions which are laid in these institutions upon the 
memory, With the little diligence which is show- 
ing in calling out the faculties of the mind; when 
we see how the schemes intended to foster the 
creative powers have been converted into the 
merest tool-work, and have become, as a great 
poet has remarked, some of the chief means of 
corrupting our poetical perceptions and destroy- 
ing our feeling of the connection between thoughts 
and words; when we see how much more time 
is devoted to drilling and disciplining the man 
than to awakening the life and feelings of the 
man; when we see how little is done to awaken a 
love of knowledge, how much to excite bad motives 
in the pursuit of it; when we see how almost en- 
tirely the great end of creating a moral being has 
been lost sight of in these institutions, and what 
a hollow sound rings in the forms, which prove 
this object paramount to all others in the minds 
of those who founded them; when we see 
what cruel inventions of puerile tyranny are 
tolerated, even encouraged there, though ac- 
knowledged to be debasing to the character, 
because they are said to promote that learning 
of which the end is the formation of character ; 
when we see all this, who. shall deny that the 
demon of selfishness and materialism which has 
possessed all of us, has entered likewise into the 
institutions from which we should draw our 
virtue and spirituality, and that they are fitting 
themselves for the destruction which the age is 
preparing for them by having drunk of the wine- 
cup of its abominations? Whenever, then, they 
are summoned before the tribunal of public 
opinion to give an account of their stewardship, 
they will find many who will give a reluctant 
verdict against them,—of those who, if the 
conflict were between what is old, venerable, and 
spiritual, and what is upstart, mean, and mechani- 
cal, would be their staunchest allies. It will be 
with them as it was with the Templars in former 
days. The bad hated the spirit of the order, and 
longed for the wealth which it had amassed ; the 
good were appalled at the crimes which had 
brought down to the low worldly level of the men 
who were to be their judges, the chosen Knights 
of Christ’s Sepulchre. The numbers of godly 
men who had worn their double cross, the thou- 
sand trophies which in past times they had won 
from the infidel, were, in the eyes of the one, but 
so many reasons of hatred ; in those of the other, 
but so many proofs of their degeneracy. And so 
they fell; not because they had defied men’s 
opinions too proudly, but because they -had 
bowed down before them too weakly; not because 
they had held themselves aloft in strict separation 
from the corruptions of the times, but because 
they had defiled themselves with all; not because 
they had not adapted their spirit (according to the 
pretty, honied, modern phrase) to the improved 
notions of the fourteenth century, but because 
they parted with every thing that was a reason 
for their existence. 

Let those whom we are addressing ponder this 


‘Thomas Campbell’s school at Glasgow. 





lesson deeply in their minds. We repeat it,— 
RESIST PUBLIC OPINION, and, like other devils, 
he will flee from you. But you must have the 
means, the will to resist him; you must be able 
to show that you are not amenable to his laws, 
that you belong to a country over which his juris- 
diction does not extend. Meet him upon his own 
ground, and you fall. {The purposes to which they 
are framed, his plans are all-suflicient to accom- 
plish. Nothing which you can devise will match 
them. Try as you will, you cannot cram boys 
with words more quickly than Mr. Hamilton, or 
make them swallow so much svi/ in the same 
time as the Chresto-mathics, or turn them into 
such thorough political urchins as pour from Mr. 
If you 
determine to measure yourselves against these 
men in these experiments—abide the result! But 
frankly acknowledge yourselves unequal to such 
great achievements,—confess that it is your hun- 
ble ambition to prepare your pupils for a class 
into which none of your rivals have ever thought 
it worth while to introduce them,—the class of 
MEN; show them that you understand what are 
the qualities required of this class, what is the 
mode of cultivating them; keep this, the 
primary end of your institutions, in view, 
and in conformity with it model your system, 
not caring what changes you make in it which 
will make it more eflicient for this purpose, but 
not introducing one change merely to please the 
varying taste and fashions of man—not troubling 
yourself about the shortness or the length of 
the way to any of your more secondary ends, but 
remembering that no time is wasted which is em- 
ployed in educating the mind and character, that 
every moment is useless which does not tend to 
that object—recal, in short, to yourselves and to 
us, the opsEcTS which our originating fathers con- 
ceived, and for accomplishing these and no others, 
use the MEANS which their mechanical descendants 
have invented, and then do not fear any attacks 
which can be divected against you. If there be 
still, as there will be, fierce opposers—let them 
come on! Let there be a gathering in every dark 
corner of the land—from every lane andalley, from 
every cabin and house where quacks and mounte- 
banks have their thrones. Let their host be 
swelled with all the restless and factious spirits 
who find it for their comfort to charge institu- 
tions with all that is discordant and mischievous 
in their own nature, and who, believing this, call 
(and indeed upon most excellent grounds) for 
their overthrow. Let them find somewhere in 
one of the ragged regiments a place for those 
who cling to every establishment so long as it 
fails to fulfil the purpose for which it was formed, 
but who, the moment it becomes something 
better than a hive for indolence and selfishness, 
fly off, and desert to the enemy. Thus formed, 
let the troops be disciplined in the training schools 
of the age, where they may learn every ferocious 
and every mean accomplishment; let them march 
to the battle, waving their rag banners, fortu- 
nately reconverted from dirty newspapers and 
lying reviews, screeching voices yelping the 
war-cry of the nineteenth century in their rear, 
and their discordant band playing the dead 
march of intellect in the front, one and all, vil- 
lains or dupes, mob chieftains or mob slaves—let 
them come. They will find opposed to them a 
sturdy phalanx of all that is wise and generous in 
the land, those who have loved the places in which 
they have been nourished, and rejoice to see them 
renovated ; those who feel the want of that ad- 
vantage, and thank God-that it is reserved for 
their sons ;- the young, who find nothing to satisfy 
them in the husks which the quacks offer them ; 
the middle-aged, who feel the pressure of maternal 
cares weighing them down, and the need of some- 
thing spiritual to support the pressure; the 
aged, who prefer the true and permanent to the 
insincere and the vacillating. And every new 
year, as it withdraws some from the hostile ranks, 
y engaging them on some new scheme of vanity, 





will supply the good cause with fresh recruits, 
sent forth to be the enthusiastic defenders of a 
system to the worth of which they bear living 
testimony, till these noble institutions shall find a 
consolation for the hatred of an age which they 
have defied in the love and veneration of an age 
which they have regenerated. 





ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 


Romances of Real Life. By the Author of ‘ Hungarian 
Tales.” 3vols.12mo. Colburn. London, 1829. 
THe worst circumstance about this book, is the 

discrepancy between the name and the character 
of the work. A ‘ Romance of Real Life’ can only 
be one of two things—the romance may be in the 
form or in the spirit. It may consist in a picture 
of the more ordinary tendencies and states of hu- 
man nature, but clothed in some wild, barbaric, 
or fanciful costume; or it may exhibit the rarer, 
and more subtle, and more potent qualities of 
humanity, which, wherever they are developed, 
are sufficiently impressive to make of little im- 
portance the outward shapes in which they display 
themselves. But to a ‘ Romance of Real Life,’ 
reality is above all necessary. It must contain 
nothing which is not proper to men as they are, 
or to man as in idea he is. 

Now, Mr. Colburn’s ‘ Romances of Real Life’ 
are very clever stories, but utterly devoid of 
reality. They are in general, indeed, so peculiar 
in the incidents, that it is clear the writer has 
most sedulously sought for strange occurrences 
and situations, and has avoided all such as ap- 
peared to have in themselves the quality of 
reality. And to this, probably, the book is in- 
debted for the title of * Romances.’ The phrase 
‘ Real Life,’ is, we suppose, designed to indicate 
that it contains neither fairies nor demons, and 
that its personages are all fleshy and featherless 
bipeds. This merit we do not deny. But we would 
suggest to the lady whose book is before us, that 
unreal personages are much less likely to pervert 
our conceptions of truth when they come with 
no pretence of representing human nature at all, 
or of being subjected to the same laws with our- 
selves, than when they appear in the form and 
with the name of man. The fiend takes a human 
shape when he would tempt us; it is when he is 
baffled and flying that he appears in his native 
deformity. Now we will venture to assert that 
among persons of equal talent with the writer be- 
fore us, there is no one whose characters have 
less of reality than the personages in these 
volumes. They display fancy and eloquence, a 
vivid taste for the beautiful, and an active mastery 
over striking situations, and abundance of amiable 
and moral feeling. But the persons are not living 
men and women; and the motives by which they 
are actuated, are mixed in far other proportions 
in our bosoms. They are, in truth, mere crea- 
tures of the fancy. We amuse ourselves with 
their dances, and postures, and flutterings, and 
admire the scenery of the stage on which they 
appear ; but we are disturbed and fretted by the 
aspect of beings professing to be human, with 
whom we feel it is impossible to sympathise. We 
do not deny that if we judge these tales with re- 
ference to the individual author, they then assume 
a relative value exactly in proportion to the worth 
of the mind from which they proceeded. But in 
relation to human nature, we fear they are utterly 
valueless. Neither do we mean to deny that 
judging the ‘ Romances of Real Life’ with re- 
gard to the merit of ordinary novels and the taste 
of ordinary novel-readers, they are amusing, 
touching, and eloquent. We only wish our rea- 
ders to remember in their admiration, that ‘ The 
Reign of Terror,’ and the ‘ Lettre de Cachet’ are 
different in kind as well as degree from ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ * The Bride of Lammermuir,’ and ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield” Next to the ‘ Lettre de 
Cachet,’ with which our readers are probably 
acquainted, nearly the most interesting is ‘ The 
Bride of Zante.’,. It is a sort of Greek version of 
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‘ Auld Robin Gray ;’ the conclusion will give a 
fair notion of our authoress’s more impassioned 
manner. 


‘ It was on one of my earliest days of convalescence, 
that the suffocating state of the atmosphere induced 
me to entreat permission to pass the morning in Atha- 
nasia’s shadowy apartment; which, opening to a court 
refreshed by many fountains, and itself encrusted with 
marble, offered a most luxurious retreat for the sultry 
noon. 


* I was reclining on a divan, the book over which I 
was dreaming gradually becoming too heavy for my 
languid hands, while Athanasia with her usual soft 
tranquillity of brow and listlessness of demeanour sat 
twisting her everlasting silken cord beside an opposite 
lattice ; when old Irene the nurse, dfawing mysteriously 
towards me, whispered significantly that a stranger—a 
young Zantiote peasant—importunately demanded an 
interview. ‘‘ Shall she return, my son, or—” 

*“°Tis Zaphryne!”’ I exclaimed, interrupting her 
‘* admit her instantly.” 

‘ «* Nay, the damsel named herself Agostna.” 

¢ « Will you,” said I, turning towards Madama Gor- 
deleni, “ will you permit me to receive in your pre- 
sence, and solicit your notice for a very fair and gentle 
countrywoman of your’s, in whose fate I am warmly 
interested ?” 

* Athanasia calmly consented, yet certainly her large 
dark inexpressive eyes wore a wider character of sur- 
prise and curiosity than I had ever yet seen them ex- 
hibit. In the mean time, my own atonishment was 
scarcely inferior. The infirm Agostna! what could have 
brought her to the city ? 

‘ She entered to determine my perplexity, and hav- 
ing bent her feeble way towards Athanasia, and pressed 
the hem of her garment respectfully to her lips, she 
turned unto my couch. Apparently startled by the 
spectacle of my wasted features and attenuated limbs, 
she paused abruptly, knelt down in her humbleness, 
crossed her hands devoutly over her bosom, and either 
wept or prayed— or both. 

** Agostna,” I exclaimed at length, touched by the 
continuance of her emotion, ‘‘ speak, maiden! Thou 
art silent—thou dost tremble—tears are on thy face— 
some evil hath befallen Zaphryne !”’ 


* Still she trembled, still wept, but answered not a 
word. 

** She is no more !"’ [ ejaculated. Agostna waved 
her head in denial. ‘‘ In sorrow then, or in sickness ? 
Perhaps Alexius hath perished on the seas ?” 

« Alas! no,” replied!Agostna, recovering her voice. 
1 could wish him with the dead ; for no further joy 
awaits him among the living.” 

* « Agostna!”’ I faltered, *‘ thou seest that Iam worn 
with disease, trifle not with my exhausted strength,— 
torment me not with suspense ; but say on !—what has 
chanced ?”’ 

** Nought, save evil, gracious Sir!” replied the 
young Greek, in a clear, but very gentle voice ; “ and 
chiefest in thy grievous sickness ; which, while it aug- 
mented our sorrow, deprived us of thine interposition. 
The Count Lengrazio’s malice was but the more deeply 
aggravated by Zavd'’s unexpected releasement; he 
swore that his purpose should not be overmastered ; 
and well has he kept his oath. Scarcely had he found 
himself compelled to resign his hold upon the lands of 
my kinsman, when Zavo—suddenly summoned hefore 
the Proveditor in council—was required to produce his 
hereditary titles to their possession. ‘The old man an- 
swered—and he said it proudly—that the parchments 
were deposited among our island archives; but the 
Zautiot records were searched, and not a single deed 
allusive unto Zavi’s possessions could be found!” 

© “Treachery |’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ base and manifest 
treachery !” 

* “ Not one in the whole island doubts it,’’ resumed 
Agostna ; while Athanasia, now interested in the rela- 
tion, drew near to listen. ‘‘ Nay, so completely was 
the common voice upon our side, that he dared not 
follow the persuasions of the Barnabotto Lengrazio, 
to declare my kinsman’s lands confiscate to the State. 
He gave him, indeed, a month of grace wherein to seek 
out the missing documents, or otherwise substantiate 
his claims.” 

* « And he hath been unsuccessful—Agostna ! I read 
it in thine eyes.” 

‘* Alas! alas! his hopes have been altogether 
thwarted ; and, worse than all, a fierce emotion of 
resentment, and a resolution to meet in every extreme 





the black machination of his enemy, have been enkindled 
within his heart.” 

*“ And what marvel?” [ exclaimed. ‘‘ Hath he 
not been persecuted—oppressed—hunted by a blood- 
hound !” 

** No marvel; but the greater sorrow,” replied 
Agostna, mournfully; ‘‘ for Raolo, whose interest 
with my lord the Proveditor is known as far exceeding 
that of Lengrazio, has but too well profited by the strife 
in the old man’s mind, stimulating his desire of ven- 
geance, and enhancing the joy of triumph !” 

*** Andhas promised in requital for Zaphryne’s hand, 
to circumvent the scheming of the Barnabotto ?” 
* « Even so, gracious Sir,”’ replied Agostna. 
morrow expires the month of reprieve—and—” 

‘“ Why have I not heard of this ?’’ I exclaimed. 
‘* Why thus tardy, Agostna, in thine appeal ?” 

*** Day after day, hour after hour, have we tarried 
by thy portal ;—Zaphryne—Zavyd—my very self—to 
implore thine aid or thy good counsel. But then, 
alas! death was in thy chamber ;—and now—all were 
too late!” 

*“ Nay !’’ interrupted Athanasia, touched by the 
deep feeling evinced by the young peasant; ‘‘ to- 
morrow is a far hour ;—we will speak this night with 
the noble Proveditor.”’ 

‘“ Ere night,” answered Agostna, faintly bending 
once more her tearful looks upon the ground, ‘‘ Zaph- 
ryne will be the bride of Raolo.” 

* «* She shall not, if there be hope in Heaven,” I ex- 

claimed, rising from my couch. 
* ** No—no!” faltered Agostna, laying her cold, 
trembling hand on my arm, “I pray thee, gracious 
Sir,—spare thyself all hurtful effort. By this hour, 
—yea! by this hour, their vows are breathed before 
the altar.” 

*“ The hazard,” I exclaimed, about to leave the 
chamber, ‘is at least worth the attempt.” 

** Be it mine then,’’ said Madama Gordeleni, with 
more decision than I had ever seen her assume. “ I 
will myself unto the palace, Within there !”’ she ex- 
claimed, clapping her hands ;—‘‘ my veil, Jrene !—thine 
own !—bid my attendants follow me with a calesso,— 
and thyself attend my going forth.” 

‘ Again Agostna reverentially kissed the hem of her 
garment. 

* “ Yet stay!” said Athanasia, turning towards me, 
—“‘ one mode of certain success occurs to my thoughts, 
—to mine, who know well by what base means, our 
nation is compelled to propitiate its Venetian oppres- 
sors. The Proveditor has often expressed his admiration 
of thy favourite horse,—thine Arabian ?—”’ 

*** Often—often ;—has even sought it in purchase at 
my hands.” 

* « Resign it to him then.” 

* * Asa gift—as a bribe, willingly ; but no traffic with 
such a reptile.” 

* * As thou wilt ;—e will not quarrel with the 
terms ;’”’ and with a kindly speed, Athanasia Gordeleni 
exerted herself to depart upon her errand. 


” 


“ To- 


* The minutes of suspense, meanwhile, were grievous ; 
and Agostna did but aggravate my impatience by relat- 
ing to me that her especial errand in the city had been 
from Zaphryne unto myself. ‘‘ Go to him!” she had 
said, *‘ for unto none, save so kindly a heart, can I en- 
trust the fulfilling of my thought. Tell him that—that 
Alexius—that the returning vessel for which I have 
watched so long, is expected, hour by hour, within the 
harbour. Bid him look upon the face of the despair- 
ing man,—“e will not despise it that it is a poor one, 
and a lowly—and comfort him, even with such vain 
comforting as words can convey. Bid him say that my 
heart was faithful, although my hand was submissive 
unto a father’s prayer ; and that the death I shall daily 
implore, will be the more tranquil, the more sweet, that 
I know my Alexius resigned to the decree of Heaven's 
high will. Bid the stranger confirm his early mercy 
to the miserable Zaphryne; and when he leaves the 
Zantiot shores, take from its poisoned atmosphere that 
wronged lover of her youth whom she dare not to look 
upon; and say, Agostna, for thou knowest well how 
faithful he is—and how full of trust ;—that he was true 
to me, and will be true to Ain.” 

* « It shall not need—it shall not need !"’ I exclaimed, 
interrupting the weeping girl ;—‘‘ or Heaven knows I 
would have fulfilled her prayer.” 

‘ Irene—poor decrepit soul!—now panted into the 
chamber, bringing me from the lips of her mistress an 
assurance, on the part of Count Michaeli, that Zavd’s 
case should be favourably adjudged in the morrow’s 





council. I had no time to curse the venal wretch,— 
not even in my heart ;—I prepared myself,—feeble as I 
was,—to mount my propitious Arabian for the last time’; 
—fly to the valley,—and rescue Zaphryne from a des- 
tiny so abhorrent to her heart. 


* * Out on thee! for a madman,” exclaimed old Irene. 
“* Has thy path fallen under an evil eye ?—7 how to ride 
in the fierce noonshine ?—thouw to brave an atmosphere 
which my sweet mistress, in the fulness of health, 
dared not to re-traverse on her homeward way ?—Why 
myself, although inured to weather changes, I felt as I 
ran hither from the Proveditor’s, even as a hart that 
panteth for the water-brooks,”’ 

‘ Careless of her vehement expostulations, and far 
more regardful of Agostna’s beseeching looks, I desisted 
not from my preparations. 

*“ Go not,—oh! go not, my son!” said the aged 
crone, yet more importunately, ‘‘ There is a stillness 
—an oppression—as of a coming storm ; the breath- 
lessness of nature pausing for the issue. Yesternight 
the fishers of Chieri beheld the waters of the great deep 
troubled,—although tideless, and breezeless,—as if by 
the concussion of some distant earthquake. Go not, 
my son.” 

“I bad her look to Agostna’s evident distemperature, 
not to my coutingent calamities. 1 told her plainly 
that I would go,—and go I did; climbing, rather than 
vaulting, as was my wont, upon my favourite horse— 
the Arabian—whose matchless speed 1 was determined 
should serve me even this one more time. It recog- 
nised the well-known hand, however feeble, which 
gave it the rein; and flew like wind,—where wind, 
Heaven knows, there was none. A terrific breathless- 
ness seemed, indeed, to overspread the earth. 

‘I reached the hill commanding the valley of the 
vines ; I looked towards the grassy ascent terminating 
its correspondent limit ;—1 looked to the sea—“ it 
was as unruffled as glass might be ;’’ I looked towards 
the trees—the palm-trees—and lo! there remained 
but one solitary, widowed, desolate stem ;—the other, 
and Zaphryne, were lost for ever to the eyes of their 
Alexius ! 

Still I went forward. Too late to save, I felt that I 
might yet console and re-assure;—I might promise to 
become the conforter of him she loved ;—might cheer 
her upon her return from the ill-starred nuptial cere- 
mony. I went forward,—passed the outskirts of the 
vineyards; and beheld, some few hundreds of yards 
before me,—just ascending the shrubby hill,—the bri- 
dal procession ; two by two, garlanded, and in gorgcous 
array ; and headed by the Ionian Zaphryne, and Raolo 
the Venetian !—beings whose union appeared forbidden 
by the voice of nature itself. 

‘ Was it the overpowering consciousness of disap- 
pointment, or was it the sulphureous oppression of the 
lurid atmosphere, which wrought so deadly a faintness 
in my heart, and caused me to lean so heavily upon my 
saddle ?—My horse, my gallant horse, paused abruptly, 
—trembling in every limb,—as if appalled by some 
hideous vision. I urged him on—in vain !—the earth 
trembled and rocked beneath his rooted fect! I re- 
membered that I was in Zante ; and attempted to sub- 
due my own shuddering consciousness, by a self-as- 
surance of the frequency,—the innocuous frequency of 
the phenomenon. I observed that the bridal procession, 
which had nearly attained the brow of the hill, was 
halting in disorder,—but secure from all perilous vici- 
nity to a dwelling made with hands. The Zantiot 
youths were supporting and striving to assure their 
gentle partners of the day—the fair bride-maidens of 
a fairer bride—Yet the Venetian—as I distinctly 
saw—dared not even approach the wife so lately sworn 
his own ! 

* Again the undulating earth quivered, as from some 
remote shock; and Raolo, no longer able to repress 
his feelings, turned towards Zaphryne, and attempted 
to fold her to his bosom. With what a gesture of 
loathing did she repel his arm !—with what strength did 
she burst from his detaining grasp,—defy his entreaties, 

—and, with the speed of a fawn, ascend the hill, and 
enter the frail cottage,—which already toppled with the 
force of the repeated concussion, 

‘My heart grew sick!—in another moment the 
ground once more heaved like the billow of a swelling 
sea; and when I gained courage to look towards the 
summit of the hill, eddying clouds of dust obscured the 
ruins of Zavd’s dwelling. All was over'—the victim 
had immolated herself upon the very altar, in the te- 
nacious preservation of which her sacrifice had origi- 
nated; and a gray-headed man was tearing his hair, 
and shrieking forth the name of—Zaphryne.’—Vol.gi. 
pp. 208—221. 
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ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs, 
Sec, §ce. By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S,E., 
BLS. MRP SL, MWS, §e. 12mo0. pp. 570, 
with Engravings. Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 
1829. 

Dogs! what a glorious subject! For an article? 
No, for an encyclopedia. Show us a man who 
has lived with dogs for thirty years, on terms, not 
of mere acquaintanceship, but of friendship and 
affection, and we will ‘wear him in our heart of 
hearts,’ as one whose conversation cannot be dull, 
for he has facts to tell more interesting than are 
to be found in all the fashionable novels,—whose 
mind cannot be uncultivated, or else his compa- 
nions would have turned him off,—whose affec- 
tions cannot be cold, or he could never have loved 
and been loved by the noblest and best of God’s 
creatures. The present volume is a very fair col- 
lection of stories, though nearly as good could 
be furnished, perhaps, out of most persons’ indi- 
vidual experience. The following is one of the 
best : 

§ An astonishing Dandy. 

‘Mr. M’Intyre, patent-mangle manufacturer, Re- 
gent Bridge, Edinburgh, has a dog of the Newfound- 
Jaad breed, crossed with some other, named Dandie, 
whose sagacious qualifications are truly astonishing 
and almost incredible. As the animal continues daily 
to give the most striking proofs of his powers, he is 
well known in the neighbourhood, and any person may 
satisfy himself of the reality of those feats, many of 
which the writer has himself had the pleasure to witness. 

* When Mr. M. is in company, how numerous soever 
it may be, if he but say to the dog, ‘‘ Dandie, bring 
me my bat,” he immediately picks out the hat from all 
the others, and puts it in his master’s hand. 

* Should every gentleman in company throw a pen- 
knife on the floor, the dog, when commanded, will 
select his master’s knife from the heap, and bring it to 
him. 

* A pack of cards being scattered in the room, if his 
master has previously selected one of them, the dog 
will find it out and bring it to him. 

* A comb was hid on the top of a mantel-piece in the 
room, and the dog required to bring it, which he al- 
most immediately did, although in the search he found 
a number of articles also belonging to his master, pur- 
posely strewed around, all which he passed over, and 
brought the identical comb which he was required to 
jind, fully proving that he is not guided by the sense of 
smell, but that he perfectly understands whatever is 
spoken to him. 








* One evening, some gentlemen being in company, 
one of them accidentally dropped a shilling on the floor, 
which, after the most careful search, could not be found. 
Mr. M., sceing his dog sitting in a corner, and looking 
as if quite unconscious of what was passing, said to 
him, ** Dandie, find us the shilling, and you shall have 
a biscuit.””. The dog immediately jumped upon the 
table, and laid down whe shilling, which he bad pre- 
viously picked up without having been perceived. 

* One time, having been left in a room in the house 
of Mrs. Thomas, High-street, he remained quiet for a 
considerable time ; but, as no one opened the door, he 
became impatient, and rang the bell; and when the 
servant opened the door, she was surprised to find the 
dog pulling the beil-rope. Since that period, which 
was the first time he was observed to do it, he pulis 
the bell whenever he is desired ; and, what appears still 
more remarkable, if there is no bell-rope in the room, 
he willexamine the table, and if he finds a hand-bell, 
he takes it in his mouth and rings it. 

‘Mr. M., having one evening supped with a friend, 
on his return home, as it was rather late, he found all 
the family in bed. He could not tind his boot-jack in 
the place where it usually lay, nor could he find it any 
where in the room after the strictest search. He then 
said to his dog, “‘ Dandie, | cannot tind my boot-jack, 
—search for it.’ The faithful animal, quite sensible 
of what had been said to him, scratched at the room- 
door, which his master opened. Dandie preceeded to 
avery distant part of the house, and soon returned, 
carrying in his mouth the boot-jack, which Mr. M. now 
recollected to have left that morning under a sofa. 

‘A nunber of gentlemen, well acquainted with Dan- 
die, are daily in the habit of giving him a penny, which 
he takes to a baker's shop and purchases bread for him- 
self. One of these gentlemen, who lives in James’s 
square, when passing seme time ago, was accosted by 
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Dandie, in expectation of his usual present. Mr. T. 
then said to him, “I have not a penny with me to-day, 
but I have one at home.” Having returned to his 
house some time after, he heard a noise at the door, 
which was opened by the servant, when in sprang 
Dandie to receive his penny. Ina frolic Mr. T. gave 
him a bad one, which he, as usual, carried te the baker, 
but was refused his bread, as the money was bad. He 
immediately returned to Mr. T.’s, knocked at the door, 
and, when the servant opened it, laid the penny down 
at her feet, and walked off, seemingly with the greatest 
contempt. 

‘ Although Dandie, in general, makes an immediate 
purchase of bread with the money which he receives, 
yet the following circumstance clearly demonstrates 
that he possesses more prudent foresight than many 
who are reckoned rational beings : 

‘One Sunday, when it was very unlikely that he 
could have received a present of money, Dandie was 
observed to bring home aloaf. Mr. M., being some- 
what surprised at this, desired the servant to search 
the room to see if any money could be found. While 
she was engaged in this task, the dog seemed quite 
unconcerned till she approached the bed, when he ran 
to her, and gently drew her back from it. Mr. M. then 
secured the dog, which kept struggling and growling, 
while the servant went under the bed, where she found 
sevenpence-halfpenny under a bit of cloth; but from 
that time he never could endure the girl, and was fre- 
quently observed to hide his money in a corner of a 
saw-pit, under the dust. 

‘When Mr. M, has company, if he desire the dog to 
see any one of the gentlemen home, it will walk with 
him till he reach his home, and then return to his mas- 
ter, how great soever the distance may be. 

* A brother of Mr. M.’s and another gentleman went 
one day to Newhaven, and took Dandie along with 
them. After having bathed, they entered a garden in 
the town, and having taken some refreshment in one 
of the arbours, they took a walk around the garden, 
the gentleman leaving his hat and gloves in the place. 
In the mean time, some strangers came into the garden, 
and went into the arbour which the others had left. 
Dandie immediately, without being ordered, ran to the 
place and brought eff the hat and gloves, which be pre- 
sented to the owner. One of the gloves, however, had 
been left; but it was no sooner mentioned to the dog 
than he rushed to the place, jumped again into the 
midst of the astonished company, and brought off the 
glove in triumph. 

‘ A gentleman living with Mr. M., going out to sup- 
per one evening, locked the garden-gate behind him, 
and laid the key on the top of the wall, which is about 
seven feet high. When he returned, expecting to let 
himself in the same way, to his great surprise the key 
could not be found, and he was obliged to go round to 
the front door, which was a considerable distance about. 
The next morning strict search was made for the key, 
but still no trace of it could be discovered. At last, 
perceiving that the dog followed him wherever! e went, 
he said to him, *‘ Dandie, you have the key,—go fetch 
it.” Dandie immediately went into the garden, and 
scratched away the earth from the root of a cabbage, 
and produced the key, which he himself had undoubt- 
edly hid in that place. 

‘If his master place him on a chair, and request him 
to sing, he will instantly commence a howling, which 
he gives high or low as signs are made to him with the 
finger. 

* About three years ago, a mangle was sent by a cart 
from the warchouse, Regent Bridge, to Portobello, at 
which time the dog was not present. Afterwards, Mr. 
M. went to his own house, North Back of the Canon- 
gate, and took Dandie ,with him, to have the mangle 
delivered. When he had proceeded a little way, the dog 
ran off; and he lost sight of him. He still walked for- 
ward ; and ina little time he found the cart in which the 
mangle was, turned towards Edinburgh, with Dandie 
holding fast by the reins, and the carter in the greatest 
perplexity, who now stated that the dog bad overtaken 
him, jumped on his cart, and examined the mangle, 
and then had seized the reins of the horse and turned 
him fairly round, and would not let go his hold, a!- 
though he had beaten him with a stick. On Mr. M.’s 
arvival, however, the dog quietly allowed the carter to 
proceed to his place of destination.’—Pp. 218—223. 

We have much more to say about these same 


dogs. LO ees = eae 


We reserve our notice of Miss Nina Sontag till 
next week, when we shali have had an opportunity of 
comparing her with her sister. ‘They appear together 
to-night, Wednesday, at Mr. Kemble’s benefit. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Second Volume, Songs of the Minstrels. The Poetry 
written by Harry Stoe Van Dyk, the Music composed 
by John Barnett. Mayhew and Co. 


Tue following Preface of the Composer will, perhaps, 
better commence our notice of this very agreeable work, 
than any thing else we could offer : 

* The flattering success which attended the first vo- 
lume of the ‘‘ Songs of the Minstrels” has induced me 
to offer to the notice of the musical Public a second, 
containing imitations of the style of twelve other na- 
tional airs. 

‘The lamented death of my talented friend, Harry 
Stoe Van Dyk, soon after the completion of the first 
volume, rendered it necessary for me to make a selec- 
tion from his sopgs, not written with the view of 
forming part of this work. Should the present volume, 
therefore, be deemed inferior in character to the former, 
the connoisseur must remember that I have not had so 
wide a field to range in, which circumstance will, | 
think, entitle me to his indulgence. 

‘ Jonn BaRnert, 

This second volume is, we think, quite as interest- 
ing as its predecessor, and we trust it will find a place 
in the musical library of every person of good taste. 
The author has evinced considerable ingenuity in the 
selection of so much variety, and we subjoin a list of 
the subjects offered. 

* No. 1. The Miustrel’s Song ofLove. . 
Allegretto, F, 2-4. 

. The Hindoo Lover's Serenade, . . 
Andantino, G, 2-4. 

. Zephyr toa Ray, or, The Persian Rose, Persian, 
Allegretto, E flat, 6-8. 

. The Warrior’s Dream . 
Allegretto, A Minor, 6-8. 

. The Masquerade, crJ uanandLorenza,Castilian, 
Spirito, A, 6-8 


+ Saxon Minstrel, 


w 


Hindoostanee, 


— 


Moorish, 


uo 


* 6. The Spot where I was born Portuguese, 
Andante, G, Common Time. 
7. The Maid of Tartary .. . - Russian, 


Simplice, C Minor, 2-4. 
. The Canadian Barque . .. . 


- Canadian, 
Moderato, F, 6-8. 


9. The Banner ofthe Cross . . Greek, 
Pomposo, C, 2-4. 
10. The Minstrel’s Lament - + «+ Neapolitan, 
Affettuoso, E flat, Common Time. 
11. ’Tis a very Dark Night, Tvrkish, 
Andantino, F, 2-4. 
* 12. The Tyrol Warrior Boy .. . Tyrolese, 


Allegretto, C, 3-8. 

Those marked *, are also harmonised for two or three 
voices. 

‘The whole presents so pleasing and clever an arrange- 
ment, that we forbear making any comparisons or se- 
lections, but again warmly recommend the whole as 
an unusually acceptable production. 

The Cabinet. A Collection of favourite Melodies for the 
Flute, No. I. Cocks and Co, 

Tuts is thecommencing Numberof a Periodical which 
promises to offer a desirable selection of airs, well-ar- 
ranged for the flute, and published in a veryneat form, at 
the moderate expense of 3s. each Number of 14 pages, 
containing between 20 and 30 pieces. This first book 
comprises the following variety, viz: Rondo, by Mo- 
zart; German Song, Beethoven ; Romance and Polo- 
naise, Mayseder; ‘ O mein lieber Augustin,’ with va- 
riations by Camies; Romance, by Dressler and Haydn ; 
Arietta, Mozart; Polonaise, Oginski; ‘'The Camp- 
beils are comin’,’ as a Rondo, by Bernard Lee; Aria, 
Berbiguier; Aria, Romberg; Petit Polonaise, Moscheles ; 
Three Waltzes, by Herz ; ‘ Roy’s Wife,’ by Dressler ; 
Rondo and Minuetto, by Berbiguier ; ‘ Nel cor piu,’ 
Kuhlau; ‘wo Ariettas, Mozart; ‘ Deh Calma,’ from 
Rossini’s ‘ Otello,’ and ‘ Cara deh attendimi,’ from his 
* Zelmira ;’ Rondo, Berbiguier ; Russian Air, Fesca; 
‘ British Grenadier’s March,’ and Pastoralle, by Viotti. 
Thes is presented literally a scrap-book for the Flutist 
of the most useful description. 


Duet. Myrtilto’s Lament, from the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ ‘ If 
words of Love offend thee,’ a celebrated German Air ; 
adapted by F. I, Mott. Ewer and Johanning. 

AN easy trifle of only twenty bars, within the com- 
pass of but nine notes : very simple and quite German. 
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ODD CHAPTER FROM A STORY WITH- 
OUT A NAME. 


Cuarter XIII. 

WE have had occasion to allude to seme lec- 
tures of Miss Corrie, on the subject of hoydenism. 
These admonitions were elicited by some symp- 
toms of that vice which had appeared in Ellen, 
when she was hovering between her twelfth and 
fifteenth year. Some faults of this description 
Miss Corrie had allowed her to commit with im- 
punity. She had not made severe remonstrances 
against Ellen, when she instructed her little pony 
to leap hurdles; she had only feebly objected 
to her playing bowls with her father, and she 
had even yielded, to her earnest intercession, (for 
fear of offending Mr. M‘Kinnon,) that she might 
learn to swim, provided a bathing-woman could be 
found competent to undertake that branch of her 
education. But it was necessary, as she remarked, 
to draw a line. These pursuits, though certainly 
not befitting a lady, could not seriously injure her 
introduction into society. But when Ellen, in- 
stead of confining herself to these personal extra- 
vagances, began to use her tongue with prodigious 
volubility ;—when, overstepping the modesty of 
nature in her conversation, and in defiance of 
all the rules of freemasonry, she took occasion to 
inform several gentlemen that Miss Eliza Nugent 
had called Mr. Courtney ‘ such a love ;? when 
she narrated a delicate embarrassment, in which 
Miss Mordaunt had been detected ; and one day, 
even went so far as to impeach the governess her- 
self of wearing false curls,—it was high time to 
interfere. The two former offences occasioned a 
severe reprimand, the effect of which upon El- 
len’s mind was somewhat lessened by the great 
amusement which Miss Corrie seemed to take in 
dwelling upon embarrassments which the unfor- 
tunate disclosures had caused to the young ladies 
in question. But the last offence, the impu- 
tation of fictitious hair, Miss Corrie treated in 
the manner it deserved; because, as she rightly 
observed, that the two first were breaches of 
decorum, but an untruth was a moral crime. It 
caused Miss Corrie no little trouble to account 
for the extraordinary turn her pupil’s mind seemed 
to have taken. Certainly, whatever defects might 
be discovered in her system of education, no one 
could charge it with a tendency to produce an 
undisciplined, or, as it was vulgarly called, a na- 
tural character. Some mothers had thought her 
plans too artificial ; some fathers had complained 
that she had made their daughters merely show 
girls; but neither fathers nor mothers had as yet 
had reason to complain that those of their children 
who were under her care, grew up with an indif- 
ference or contempt for the world and the world’s 
law. 

Miss Corrie’s adroitness generally enabled her 
to procure some compensation for any disappoint- 
ment of her hopes. She was certainly mortified 
at finding that her edueation-machine did not ma- 
nufacture the article in the style she had ex- 
pected. Her vanity was touched in its most sen- 
sitive point ; but then she soothed it by reflecting, 
that if her talents had failed in one peint, they 
would be successful in another. She had not 
been able to make Ellen a lady at thirteen, but she 
could succeed in making her father belicve that 
all his daughter’s waywardness and wildness was 
the result of the discipline she had undergone, aad 
persuading him also, which he was ready enough 
to believe, that this waywardness, instead of being 
a blemish, was a beauty; so that her reputation 
would be effectually vindicated, both in the eyes of 
others and herown. She found this task not diflicult: 
a few pretty phrases, such as ‘ child of nature,’ 
‘sweet unsophisticated little creature,’ ‘ dear 
open-hearted child, little does she know what 
selfish beings there are in the world,’ and so on ; 
a few well-applied maxims, such as ‘ make a 
female honest when a child—she will be any 
thing else when she is a woman,’ ‘ the greatest 
romp always makes the most perfect lady,’ and the 





like, somewhat modified by suitable remarks 
about the propriety, for the child’s own sake, of 
checking this lovely disposition, were effectual in 
convincing M‘Kinnon that the whole aim of Miss 
Corrie had been to make Ellen just what she was, 
which was just the best she could be. On this oc- 
casion, Miss Corrie’s superficial views deceived 
herself as much as others. As she judged of cha- 
racter entirely by its outward indications, and never 
considered how much was due to education, and 
how much to circumstances, it never entered into 
her head to consider the motives or cause of E}- 
len’s conduct. All her former trials had been made 
in London; and she expected that the effects of 
her system would have corresponded exactly in 
appearance as well as in reality with what she 
had observed in former pupils; but in this case, 
it happened, by a rare accident, that she under- 
rated her own success. Had her views of cha- 
racter been less superficial, she would have found 
that she had much less cause for regret—could 
she have examined more deeply into the hoy- 
denism of Ellen, she would not have detected in 
it any thing at variance with what it had been the 
object of her eight years’ toils to cultivate. She 
would have seen none of that innocent glee of 
heart, which is indifferent to every thing without, 
because it is self-satisfied; none of that gaiety 
which moves at its own bidding, and will obey no 
bidding but its own ; none of that self-indepen- 
dence which produces entire carelessness about 
the opinion of other creatures. She would have 
seen an object in all Ellen’s excess, a method in 
all her madness. If she let her pony run away 
with her over hill and greensward, it was not be- 
cause she liked the exercise, but because she 
liked the fame of exploit. She did not talk for the 
pleasure of talking, but for the pleasure of being 
listened to. She did not tell secrets because her 
heart was too open to conceal any thing, but be- 
cause she knew that those who were not much in- 
terested in having them concealed, would like 
her infinitely the better for telling them. 

Ellen M‘Kinnon possessed, as we have said, an 
exquisite quickness of observation, and she in- 
stinetively caught the only method by which a 
female, between infancy and womanhood, can 
hope to gain distinction. She observed her little 
companions who were brought out to exhibit, 
and she saw, that of those who followed the direc- 
tions of their governesses, and behaved like good 
girls, and sat upright in their chairs, instead of 
being rewarded, as they were promised, by every 
body’s loving them, were called conceited * pugs,’ 
little old women, and other hard names, which 
she did not covet. Accordingly, leaving other 
little actresses to look demure, and be frightened 
at the number of spectators, she resolved to tread 
the stage boldly, play antics, and not to assume 
the decorous manner of a regular performer till 
she had attained the age when it was expected 
from her. Her success answered her expecta- 
tions ; her vanity found plentiful materials to feed 
upon ; she was gratified by praises, and gratified 
by censures, which she could hardly distinguish 
from praises; gratified by being told by one 
person that she was the wretchedest little gipsey 
alive, and gratified by overhearing enother remark, 
that she was the most artless of human beings. 

And in truth, there were in Ellen Mackinnon 
gifts which were quite sufficient to account for any 
admiration which she received from the members 
of our sex. 

* * * * * * * 

[Here followeth an account of this young lady’s 
person, which | take to be very like all other ae- 
counts of all other young ladies’ persous, saving 
that the one here spoken of, being only fifteen years 
of age, fell necessarily somewhat short of the he- 
roines of other novels in some of the perfections of 
face and form. Wherefore, | have thought it good 
to say merely that she had black eyes and was 
soinewhat above the middle stature. Which three 
things, viz. her age, her height, and her eyes, being 
given, I have no doubt that any person with a 





proper theory of the beautiful, and a sound know- 
ledge of mathematics, will be able to describe 
the figure. After which, the author proceedeth 
to speak of a young gentleman, a cousin of the 
Miss Ellen Mackinnon hereinbefore named, whom 
he mentions to be the son of a very accomplished 
gentleman, and a much more accomplished lady, 
hight Montgomery, who, being, for reasons in 
his novel particularized, somewhat tired of the 
great world, had, within about feur years before 
the date of this present chapter, taken up their re- 
sidence in a very small village, situated on the sea- 
coast of Devonshire, about six miles frota the 
great village of Meleove, and remarkable, as he 
most tiresomely explaineth through twelve pages, 
for some exceedingly wild scenery which the 
visitors of the watering-places, led astray by 
the delusive reports in the guide-books, which 
inform them that they may, at a trifling expense 
of time and trouble, see a miniature likeness of 
the Alps in Switzerland, most rashly frequent, 
to the no small detriment of the panels of their 
carriages, kuees of their horses, and to the entire 
destruction of the wheels of such curricles, so- 
ciables, and dog-carts, as ure hired for the day. 
Ile addeth, moreover, that, besides the said Mr. 
and Mrs. Montgomery, with their children, 
therein called Florence (a name, by the by, more 
properly appertaining to a woman, and here em- 
ployed, abusively, of the other sex) and Maria, 
the other residents in the village were a drunken 
clergyman, two drunken and rival apothecaries, 
and sundry gentlemen of that class who, their oc- 
cupation being the importation of French brandy, 
feel delicate scruples about occasioning trouble 
to the officers of his Majesty’s customs. Having 
thus accounted for the reasons which may have 
given Mr. Montgomery a greater taste for the 
society of our worthy rector than he might else- 
where have felt, being a man somewhat squeamish 
in his disposition, and mentioned, moreover, 
that his visits were more long than frequent, be- 
eause that there were no roads, he proceedeth 
with a rare knowledge of human nature, such as 
belongeth, in these later days, to few besides 
himself and the writers in ‘The Court Journal,’ 
(whereof, indeed, he boasteth that he is one,) to 
describe the kind of regard which subsisted be- 
tween the two cousins, indicating the same prin- 
cipally by the fact of their riding together upon 
two ponies. He then goeth on as follows :] 
Ellen was now about thirteen years of age, and 
Florence, who had thought considerably more 
than most youths of his time of life, (he was only 
senior to his cousin by a year,) began to entertain 
considerable fears that she would speedily acquire 
the cold manners of womanhood, and that their 
relaiion to each other must henceforth be much 
less intimate and agreeable. As this reflection 
was somewhat painful to our young hero, perhaps 
we ought not to think very hardly of him, when 
we confess that his youthful taste was not so 
utterly revolted as it ought, no doubt, to have 
been, at the development of hoydenish and unfe- 
minine dispositions in his cousin. For, besides 
that along with these very strange habits Ellen 
likewise received about this time such an acces- 
sion of girlish loveliness as might have been 
suflicient to make even an older logician than 
Florence fancy some mysterious connection be- 
tween the two, the self-interest of the youth 
was so strangely promoted by a disposition which 
kept alive, and even increased, the freedom of 
that intercourse which he feared was about to be 
destroyed, that he must have been a very reso- 
lute moralist indeed, if his judgment on this 
point had not been something warped. Not 
that Florence could care for his cousin’s pub- 
lic declaration of an intention to elope with 
him at the first convenient opportunity, for he 
partly understood that Ellen had studied a cha- 
racter, and that this was one of her ways of sup- 
porting it. But it was not in nature that he should 
think so lightly of their long sittings together, and 
their long walks together, and their long rides on 
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the Devonshire hills—the hills, I say—for in spite 
of the pretty matrimonial allegory drawn by a 
poet of the county, who wrote a panegyric on the 
lanes, Ellen and Florence, who had not learned 
the pleasures of connubial solitude, preferred a 
ground on which two could ride abreast. 

All this was exceedingly proper in the opinion 
of the most prudent persons, and Ellen had en- 
tered her sixteenth year before they appeared to 
have occupied any part of the attention of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department at 
Meleove. It was, I think, onafine March day, in 
that year, that Miss Corrie first expressed an incli- 
nation to accompany the young people in one of 
their rides. If they did not like this proposal, 
they behaved very magnanimously under it; for 
Florence immediately offered his own horse for 
the service, and procured another from his father. 
Alas! that I should be called to narrate the par- 
ticulars of that ride. Alas! that I should be 
obliged to allude to a difference of feeling which 
was but too soon manifested between Miss Corrie 
and the charger upon which she rode, to the 
various systems of coercion and conciliation 
which were from time to time resorted to by the 
lady, and which all proved ineffectual to quell the 
obstinate spirit of rebellion which had seized the 
other party, to the unpleasant consequences of 
such vehement discussions when they take place 
upon a hill-side in the teeth of a very high Mareh 
wind, or, finally, to the necessity under which 
Meteor felt himseif of parting with his female 
companion upon their reaching a small rivulet. 

Yet this journey, so disastrous in its conse- 
quences, was undertaken with the worthiest inten- 
tions. For Miss Corrie had of late observed, 
that the intercourse between Ellen and Florence 
had been more shy and constrained than in for- 
mer days, that they romped seldom, yet were not 
much less together, that Florence’s public salu- 
tations at parting were by no means so tender as 
they had been, that their rides took a longer time, 
and she heard from competentauthority were often 
performed ata walking pace instead ofa full gallop 
—and lastly, she had received information from a 
quarter entitled to some dependence, that they had 
been seen seated together rather listlessly upon a 
hill-top, while their ponies were grazing,—not ap- 
parently engaged in conversation, but the fingers 
of Florence, as the deponent verily thought, were 
playing with Ellen’s dark tresses. From all which 
circumstances, Miss Corrie, who knew of nothing 
between the first stage of a passion and its final 
catastrophe, concluded that they were already 
desperately in love—an opinion which with her 
usual profusion of sage maxims she mentioned to 
Mr. M‘Kinnon. The worthy rector divulged the 
observation to Mr. Montgomery, accompanying 
the communication with some comments upon the 
extraordinary sagacity of his governess in draw- 
ing such decisive conclusions from such slight faets. 
The latter was not equally struck with this proof of 
wisdom, but nevertheless, he thought it a subject 
worthy of serious consideration, Florence’s mother, 
with whom he discussed the question, and who hap- 
pened to know considerably more of her son’s cha- 
racter and feelings than all his other friends toge- 
ther, did not agree with him, that an attachment 
had already taken place, but thought that what was 
false as history, might be true as prophecy. On 
all accounts, therefore, it was thought wise that 
Florence should leave Devonshire. Mr. Mont- 
gomery hinted at Eton; but this was overruled 
by a remonstrance on the part of his lady, who 
represented the misery which a boy must suffer 
in having the whole scheme of his life changed 
without feeling that he had arrived at any new 
crisis of it. Florence’s attainments would have 
fitted him for the University; but woe to the 
youth, though he be a Crichton, whose parents 
despatch him to an English University at  six- 
teen. He either retains the diffidence of a boy 
and carries it forward into manhood and becomes 
a misery to himself; or he throws it aside with 


every other quality which his education has 
given him, and becomes a misery to every one else. 

From all these evils, that previous knowledge of 
society which is most agreeably and safely ac- 
quired by travelling, seemed to be a likely pre- 
servative. Accordingly at Mr. Montgomery’s re- 
quest, Mr. Melmoth consented nothing loath to 
start with his young pupil as soon as the arrange- 
ments for his departure could be completed. 

I imagine that Florence’s feelings, when he was 
apprised of their decision, were what most other 
boys who possess affectionate dispositions and 
great sensibility, joined to a lively disposition 
and imagination, would have experienced in si- 
milar circumstances. There was in them much 
of joy and much of sorrow: the latter, I dare say, 
seemed to him the larger ingredient, the former 
I should think really predominated. 

He did not long delay a visit to the parsonage, 
in hopes that he should have been the first to in- 
form Ellen of his intended departure ; but in this 
he was disappointed. Miss Corrie had heard 
the fact upon credible authority, the night be- 
fore, and she had too much thirst for finding out 
the state of her pupil’s feelings to suffer any de- 
lay in making the experiment which was to con- 
firm all she had conjectured. Accordingly, the 
next morning she came into Ellen’s room, and, 
after a great deal of circumlocution, which Ellen 
knew very well was to introduce some subject on 
which Miss Corrie wished to know her feelings, 
said, with an air of indifference which Ellen un- 
derstood equally well, was to throw her off her 
guard, 

‘Pray Miss M‘Kinnon, did you see Mr. Flo- 
rence Montgomery yesterday ?’ 

‘No ma’am.’ 

‘Indeed ; poor young man, he must be very 
much affected not to come near us.’ 

* Affected! I hope Meteor is not ill; he hada 
slight cold the day before yesterday. Weuld you 
like to send and inquire after your friend, Miss 
Corrie?’ 

‘No, Miss M‘Kinnon,’ said the governess in- 
dignantly ; ‘1 do not think you would exhibit so 
much unfeeling levity, if you knew to what I was 
alluding.’ 

© Oh, very likely not: I suppose you will think 
proper to tell me what it is presently; till then, 
[ shall resume my work.’ And she drew a little 
piece of muslin (upon which she was enacting 
some strange devices) out of a bag, and fixed her 
eyes intently upon it,—her usual resource, when 
she knew her governess meant to watch the move- 
ments of her face more closely than she thought 
proper. 

* You have not heard, then, that he is to leave 
home so shortly.’ 

‘ Where is he going?’ said Ellen, in rather a 
tremulous voice. ‘ Oh, I suppose to Exeter to 
dine with that ugly old Sir John Montgomery ! 
Well, I pity him.’ 

‘ He is going to Italy, Miss M‘Kinnon, for one 
and perhaps two years.’ 

‘To Italy !’ said Ellen, shaking her locks till 
they fell over her whole face, then fixing the eyes 
which she had taken such pains to conceal on 
some part of her work, and finally starting up. 
©To Italy! Miss Corrie. Then he shall bring me 
some lava from Mount Vesuvius! Would not you 
like to have a piece for that collection of yours 
with the long name? Yes, I am sure you would ; 
and there comes Florence down the walk, I will 
go, and ask him immediately ;’ and she ran out 
of the room to meet Florence with a laugh, which 
those who have felt the triumph of eluding the sa- 
gacity of a curious person, will not imagine was 
totally feigned to hide her real feelings. 

In a few minutes Ellen was mounted on her 
pony by the side of Florence. Their ride that 
morning was unusually long and unusually silent. 
Florence had announced his departure in a few 
words, and Ellen’s remarks upon the communi- 








cation were very brief, and (probably owing toa 
slight cold she had caught) rather indistinctly 
uttered. Before the close of their ride they ar- 
rived at the top of their favourite cliff, and, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, dismounted, 
turned their ponies to graze upon the heath, and 
seated themselves side by side, on a spot which 
afforded them a view of little else than the dark 
waters which were against the base of the rock. 

‘You seem very fond of looking at that sea,’ 
said Ellen, after they had been some time seated : 
‘T should think you would see enough of it ina 
few days to satisfy you.’ 

‘I was not looking at it with much pleasure, 
I assure you, Ellen; indeed, I do not ktlow why 
my eyes turned that way; but, when I am un- 
happy, I like the dashing of the waves better than 
any other sound one cau listen to.’ 

‘Oh! if that is the case, I should be sorry to 
prevent you from enjoying your favourite music, 
by talking or sitting near you. Mercury and I 
will retire if you please: I must get into the habit 
of riding alone ; and so, fair Sir, good morning. 
Perhaps, when you return (here her voice 
ries a little) three or four years hence 
from Italy, you will favour me with a call.’ 


‘ Now, Ellen, this is too bad: when I saw you 
every day and almost every hour, and never 
thought that a time was coming when we should 
be separated from each other, I did not think 
much of your waywardness ; for I knew that when 
I met you next, you would have forgotten my of- 
fence, and be like yourself again. But now 
when we are so soon to be separated, I think you 
need not be very angry or pettish with me, even 
though Iam not quite so gay on the day of our 
parting as on all the other days of the year 4 

* And what should you have to be sorry for?” 
said the little coquette, resuming her place by 
his side. ‘ Why, are you not going to Italy, which 
we have both of us so often wished to see, where 
the sky is always blue, and where there are 
beautiful vineyards, and where the peasants are 
singing all day, and rowing in those pretty gon- 
dolas all night ; and yet you pretend to be sorry! 
—and you expect me to be as good natured as 
you are, though I am to stay in this horrid Mel- 
cove with that detestable Miss Corrie, and with- 
out you!’ 

‘ Will that make any difference, Ellen?’ 

‘ Why, to be sure it will, a great difference. In 
the first place, who will ride with me? I am de- 
termined Miss Martnell shall not persuade me to 
go with her; and as for Papa, you know he never 
rides except to make calls upon his parishioners : 
and it will be very pleasant to stop and pass a 
long morning, whenever Mrs. Jenkins looked 
rather pale at church, or to settle about the 
christening of Mrs. Merriman’s thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth children. And then, you 
know, whenever we had a party, I always sent 
you over to Maria to desire her to be very poorly, 
and tu want me particularly at Branston, to keep 
up her spirits ; and now I shall have always to be 
present when Papa gives a tea-party, and I must 
sit up with my elbows, and looking as demure as 
possible, and listening with a grave face, whilst 
five old maids and their five companions give 
lectures on propriety. Oh! it makes me cry to 
think of it!’ 

‘Well, Tam glad that I have been able to do 
so much good in my time,’ said Florence, rather 
hurt at Ellen’s utilitarian reasons for regretting 
his absence; ‘ but my father’s servant, Thomas, 
who has been chiefly employed about iy horse, 
will have very little to do now, and I am sure he 
will be perfectly at your service to supply my 
place.’ 

‘ Thank you; but pray who is ill-natured now? 
I only mentioned what a good servant you had 
been to me, that I might show what a number of 
reasons I had to wish for your stay, and so you 
take it into your wise head that I shall not miss 
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you, as my very good friend and cousin. You are 
sadly capricious, my dear Florence.’ 


* And so you will really think of me sometimes, 
when you do not want to ride, or to have an ex- 
cuse for getting away from old ladies ? 

‘You had better not ask me that question too 
often, or you may tempt me to return it; and 
that, I am afraid, would lead you to tell very 
naughty stories.’ 

‘Ido not care how often you ask it. I shall 
think of you at all times and in all places. If the 
skies look ever so bright, I shall think of the 
cloudy days we rode and walked together ; and if 
the gondolas move ever so softly, 1 shall think of 
our tossing about in the little boats at Melcove; 
and, if the songs are sung ever so sweetly, I shall 
think of your ‘‘ Nanny wilt thou gang with me,” 
as sweeter and pleasanter than all of them. You 
do not believe me? Then I must take a security 
for my recollections ; there, that lock is sadly in 
your eyes ; | must relieve you of it. 

* Any you please,’ said Ellen, leaning her head 
towards him to undergo the operation, till her 
cheek, by some accident, encountered his lips ; 
‘but I should have thought this flower, or this 
disagreeable nettle, that has stung me, whilst I 
was gathering its companions, will answer the 
purpose of recollecting our parting just as well.’ 

‘Our parting, perhaps, Ellen, if you gave it to 
me; but there are many other hours of our inter- 
course that I should like to remember much better 
than this last aud saddest one; and this lock will 
not let me forget any moment that we have been 
together.’ 

* At least, then, we must exchange tokens; for, 
though I am not much afraid that the good people 
of Melcove will drive you out of my head, | 
should like to have something which will always 
keep you present to my mind, as you are deter- 
mined to run away from our sight.’ 

* My dearest Ellen—’ 

‘It is past five o’clock!’ exclaimed Ellen, 
starting up, after a considerable interval; ‘I 
must positively return. But, before we go, pro- 
mise me one thing.’ 

* What is that ?? 

* That you will not let any Italian Signora call 
you *‘ Mio Ben,” as the ladies and gentlemen in 
Metastasio nickname each other. Nov, in spite 
of my Italian master, 1 think Ben a very ugly 
name. Mr. Benjamin Montgomery! how shock- 
ing !’ 

* No one shall call me ‘‘ Mio Ben” but Ellen 
M‘Kinnon. If she calls me so, I shall tell her, as 
I do now, that she is my own dear, sweet, little 
cousin.’ 

‘1 shall never call you any thing but “ Mio 
Florence.”’ 


After a very affectionate conclusion of this 
tender interview, the children rose to depart. 
During their ride to the Rectory, they said some- 
thing about a correspondence, gave each other 
yet one more adieu, and separated. When Ellen 
reached home, she found her father and Miss 
Corrie at dinner. She came in without changing 
her riding costume, in order to apologise for her 
delay ; and, though she immediately withdrew, 
Miss Corrie had time to perceive that her eyes 
were unusually red. When she returned, how- 
ever, she said something about the day proving 
very dusty, and being then very misty; which 
remarks, I suppose, were intended to account for 
the phenomenon that alarmed the acute percep- 
tions of her vigilant Governess. At any rate, I, 
as her biographer, am not bound to suggest any 
other explanation than that which she vouchsafed 
to give. 





Want of room necessarily compels us to omit three 
theatrical notices; one of ‘ Comus,’ one of Miss 
Smithson in ‘ Juliet,’ and one of Mademoiselle Vertpré, 
in her various characters. 





ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


(Continued from p. 283.) 

WE 1 deserving of being classed with the paint- 
ings noticed in our last Number, and worthy in 
short to be ranked among the best works in the 
Exhibition, is Mr. Hilton’s picture, ‘The Meeting 
of Abraham’s Servant and Rebekah,’ No. 180. 
There is much beautiful painting aud a considera- 
ble display of grand design in this performance : 
a fine rich, yet sober, tone of colour pervades the 
whole picture: the groups of male figures are 
well conceived, and painted with much effect; in 
those of the female attendants or companions of 
Rebekah, there is an evident Raffuellesco feeling. 
The idea and conduct of more than one of these 
forms is traceable in fact to the celebrated ‘ Incen- 
dio di Borgo,’ of which the copy is now exhibiting 
in St. Martin’s-lane. The principal figure, how- 
ever—that of Rebekah—is not good: it is any 
thing but in the style of Raphael: it may be said 
rather to have the awkwardness and lifelessness of 
the Madonnas of the paintings of the Greek school 
before the commencement of the wra of revival. 
Mr. Hilton, while he was studying the forms, 
should have secured a little of the Promethean 
fire, of his illustrious master. As it is, this want 
of animation, and a too great lengthiness in the 
stature of the females in general, detract greatly 
from the effect of a picture which would otherwise 
be excellent. 

Mr. Danby’s picture, ‘ Subject from the Re- 
velations,’ the angel flying through the midst of 
Heaven, crying ‘ Woe, woe, woe to the inha- 
bitants of the earth,’ No. 4, is not equal to its ar- 
gument, nor to the high reputation of the artist. 
There appears no sublimity in the design, and 
little effect in the treatment. The observation 
that the painting is beneath its subject, is still 
more applicable to another ‘ Subject from the 
Revelations,’ No. 317, the mighty angel swearing 
by the Eternal, and by all created things, that 
there should be time no longer. The quotation 
of the sacred verses which have suggested the 
subjects of Mr. Danby’s labours,inipugns his want 
of success: they had better have been omitted 
from the catalogue. 


Mr. Howard’s ‘ Night,’ No. 92, is a_per- 
formance, about the merit of which we hesitate 


to come to a positive decision. The picture is 
in illustration of the following passage in the 
* Paradise Lost :’ 
* Now glowed the firmament 

With living sapphires : Hesperus that led 

Tie starry host, rode brightest, till the moon 

Rising in clouded majesty at length 

Apparent Queen unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.’ 
A countless bevy of sylph-like sisters, each 
bearing one bright star in her forehead, float 
about the invisible space: the Dioscuri, on their 
milk-white steeds, gallop up the arch of the fir- 
mament: Hesperus, of Herculean stature, and 
sedate in character, is seated on a cloud on one 
side ; on the other, is the Moon, enthroned in 
earthly form, but unsubstantial, her head en- 
circled with silvery glory, a mantle of mist un- 
folding itself before her; far below is the less 
brilliant abode of mortals, contrasting by the 
deep tints of its verdure with the hue of silver 
and sapphire of the celestial regions. The forms 
are light, and the faces pretty, while the powerful 
colouring in the right-hand corner of the picture, 
gives great effect to the mysterious character of 
the other parts. 

Mr. H. P. Briggs is a very clever artist: his 
works ever possess some strong claims to admira- 
tion. This is the case with his painting of ‘ Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, who, after her defeat at the 
battle of Hexham, fleeing with her son into a 
forest, meets with robbers, and confides the young 
prince to their protection.’ There isa vast deal 
of masterly effect about this picture; but the whole 
is spoiled & the too forced and apparent study in 
the details of the composition. The general idea, 





both as to form and colour, and head of the princi- 
pal robber, who arrests the violence of his accom- 
plice with one hand while he puts the other behind 
him to conceal the weapon with which it is armed, 
is good ; the action is so far sufficiently ‘ suited to 
the word,’ and yet,by accident or mismanagement, 
has the attitude acquired such a fantastical air as 
to bear hard on the ridiculous. The child is the 
most pleasing part of the picture; yet even this 
figure does not appear to wear with perfect ease, 
and as if it belonged to him, his not unnatural 
position. No objection can be made as to the 
want of truth or propriety in the action of the 
litle prince ; it may be exactly such as the cir- 
cumstances would have called forth; yet are the 
labour and placing of the artist in this arrange- 
ment, however natural, of the figure, far too 
obvious. 


‘The Landscape,’ No. 9, is one of the mos 
powerful, brilliant, and happy of Mr. Constable’s 
productions. Nor is the manner of the artist, (the 
effect which Mr. Turner—but for the truth in 
attributing the saying to that gentleman we pre- 
tend not to vouch—is said to have likened to the 
splashing from a white-washing cieling,) so strong 
and objectionable in this picture as in many which 
Mr. Constable has heretofore exhibited. 

The ‘ Greek Girl’ of Mr. Pickersgill, No. 18, 
is a very prettily composed female figure, in rich 
costume, but wholly guiltless of any thing Greek 
in its character. The same objection is applica- 
ble to the ‘ Greek Girl’ of Mr. Howard, and one 
or two other similar subjects in the Exhibition. 
The ‘ Study of a Greek Lady,’ J. Hollins, No. 130, 
is the sole exception to this remark. In this 
picture, the head, costume, and attitude, are all 
in perfect unison of character, and truly Helle- 
nish. 

‘Lord Byron’s Dream,’ No. 157, C. L. East- 
lake, is more Oriental than Mr. Pickersgill’s 
Greek. The landscape is noble and beautiful, 
and the air of quiet and repose which pervades 
the scene in the foreground, bespeaks no less the 
solitude of the desert when unintruded on by;the 
passing stranger and his camel, than that deathly 
stillness in southern climes imposed on all nature 
by those noontide rays which, under a sky like 
ours, invite to activity, and animate to exertion. 

The name of the artist, and style of the paint- 
ing, in No. 1, ‘ Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise,’; Dubufe, are most. decidedly French. 
We know not whether Mr. Dubufe be a native 
of France ;;but whether he be or not, we think 
many of our own painters might improve them- 
selves, as to form and drawing, by attending to 
this picture. We cannot say that the style, either 
as to composition, expression, or colouring, is 
what we would wish to see prevalent in the 
British school. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the 
Great Room, and it may be as well to conclude 
our observations on its contents before proceed- 
ing to notice other pictures, the subjects of which 
would naturally class them with those already 
mentioned, but which are dispersed in the other 
apartments. We take a glance, theretore, at the 
portraits,—a mere glance however must it be,—for 
to follow them in their series, or to dwell on them, 
would only be productive of disgust, such a mass 
of trash does the aggregate present. We shall 
separate a few of the most striking, and most 
deserving of distinction, still confining ourselves 
to the Great Room. First and foremost of 
the artists of this class, in merit as in rank, is Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of course, and among his pro- 
ductions ‘The Duchess of Richmond’ stands 
pre-eminent. This is a painting in the own true 
style of the artist; a lovely subject, designed 
with most courtly elegance, but with a slight 
dash of affectation. The treatment of the dra- 
pery is most masterly, and the head is absolutely 
living. Yet are we weary of Sir Thomas’s red 
curtains, (in one sense so negligently, in another 
so laboriously introduced,) whatever be their effect 
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in throwing out the heads of his beauties. The 
manner or practice is absolutely inexcusable in 
a case like that of the portrait now in our con- 
templation, in which the artifice is so palpable, 
and in which the drapery is so obviously forced 
into the picture merely to place the head on. 
Beautiful and living as that head may be, its 
charm is not powerful enough to divert the 
attention from the shock it receives from the 
absurd emplovment of a slip—for it is a mere 
slip—of a red stuff of some description, hung 
between massive columns. The portraits of 
Miss Macdonald and Lord Durham, are also 
quite in Sir Thomas’s style. As to the for- 
mer, the very light of life and youth flashes from 
the sparkling eyes, while smiles sit in dimples on 
the cheeks; nor will the round and lovely arms 
pass unnoticed, relieved as they are with all 
their fineness of form, symmetry, and plumpness, 
by the black velvet which forms their back- 
ground. It seems to be the universal opinion, 
that the ‘ portrait of the Marchioness of Salisbury,’ 
No. 193, is unworthy of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 
nor, in justice to the President, are we disposed 
to dissent from this general judgment. And yet 
what we had heard of this picture, when in hand, 
raised our expectations of it very high. Alone 
in the air of life about the head, could we trace the 
work of this first of modern portrait-painters. 
The drapery appears like shreds of satin, and for 
the drawing, it may be asked, if even in a lay 
figure, the left leg could be placed, or remain in 
the position, in which that limb appears in this 
picture. 

Mr. Jackson has, as usual, several very clever 
portraits. Dr. Wollaston’s is a most pleasing one : 
the sentiment expressed in the whole figure, but in 
the head more especially and strongly, is delight- 
ful. Mr. Wilkie’s ‘ portrait of the late Earl of 
Kellie,’ has excited universal admiration. ‘ The 
portrait of Sir John Richardson,’ by Mr. Phillips, 
is that of a pale subject ; but the head is full of 
expression and character. Mr. Clinv’s ‘ portrait 
of Lord Spencer,’ is also highly characteristic. 
Mr. Pickersgill’s ‘ Jeremy Bentham,’ is excel- 
lent both as a subject and a portrait. 

‘The portrait of the Dowager Countess of 
Dartmouth,’ No. 199, is evidently hung in an un- 
favourable light. Although appearing to disad- 
vantage as to colour, the expression of life and 
character thrown into the countenance are ex- 
traordinary, and bespeak it an admirable portrait. 


POETRY. 











On! would I were a bird! that 1 might fly, 
Far, to some wave-embowered paradise, 

From this hard iron world and all that in it be! 
Some land which in another sphere doth lie, 
Some blissful land of sunny hills and skies, 

Some starry isle in yon blue sea, 
A cloud-begirt Inare me, 
Where spirits meek and wise 

Might loftiest converse hold, my love, with thee and me! 
Alas! this world! it is a weary weight 
Crushing soft hearts, and then these only pine, 

Consumed by their own tire away until they die ! 
While those whose very love is full of hate 
Live on, e’en to the last, unweariedly ! 

But we have quaffed love’s fiery wine, 
Have prest the grapes incarnadine 
Of lustrous poesy, 
Then how should men not hate two spirits so divine ! 


Would we were in yon star! Joy’s wreaths are 
twined 

Perchance of amaranth there ; Death waves not 
there, 

Perckance, her filmy wings, but all is life and love! 
There beauty is, unshaped and uncombined, 
Bearing no seeds of dank and loveless care ; 

And the rich webs which Phansy strove, 
To weave froin waterfall and grove, 
And every flowret fair, 

Live, dearest, in that orb which beams so far above ! 

Oh! that our bark was launched upon the sea 


Which islands that cali sphere! How might we 
sweep 





Piloted by the breath of that divine command, 
Which hung the suns in the immensity 
Of trackless void : how might we cease to weep, 
If with the plumed cherubic band, 
Holding our watch o’er sea and land, 
We climb the etherial steep 
Shouting, an armed host of brothers hand in hand ! 


Alas! we have no wings to soar away, 
From this old earth, and o'er the dark abyss, 
Which yawns between our hope and us, to bridge our 
flight ; 
And shadowy death who hears not when we pray, 
Flits here and there, grudging us her cold kiss ; 
Nor grants the cup of stern delight, 
With liquid Lethe bubbling bright, 
Quaffing whose fiery bliss 
We'd seek the eternal realms of star-enthroned Night! 


Then we'll live on, but not iu this harsh world! 
And if a bright creation of our own 
Can give us love and hope, we'll seek them there and 
find! 
Following no wandering star through darkness 
hurled, 
No fabled Cyclad on her wave-built throne ; 
But from the wealth of our own mind, 
Building a fame, that there enshrined 
The god whom all disown, 
May hold his glorious state, in two hearts so entwined ! 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Tur subject of the Lecture at the Meeting on 
Friday last was the process and history of Wood 
Engraving. Mr. Mason, the Lecturer, com- 
menced his discourse by explaining that the ma- 
terial altogether best adapted for the purposes of 
the wood-engraver was box-wood, which is pre- 
ferred above all other sorts of wood, notwith- 
standing the small dimensions of the pieces in 
which alone it can be obtained. The inconye- 
nience arising from this defect in size is reme- 
died, it was showed, in some measure, by the 
union of several blocks, through the means of 
screws, as in the instance of an engraving about 
twelve inches square from Mr. Haydon’s ‘ Den- 
tatus,’ a cut which was executed on four con- 
joined blocks. In procuring the material, Mr. 
Mason explained, it was formerly the custom to 
cut the tree crossways, or transversely to the 
grain; but this practice has been abandoned, and 
it is new the usage to work it downwards and ac- 
cording to the grain. 

After exhibiting the various sorts of instru- 
ments employed in the processof wood-engraving, 
and illustrating, by actual operation, the manner 
of using them, Mr. Mason alluded to the differ- 
ent effects produced by the methods pursued in en- 
graving on wood and copper ; and explained that 
in engravings on copper the engraved parts repre- 
sent the picture, while the contrary is the case 
with regard to wood, in which the impression is 
made by the raised parts, which operate much in 
the same manner as letter-press type. After 
these explanations, Mr. Mason took an impression 
from the cut made in the course of his illustra- 
tions, and thus completed his remarks on the pro- 
cess of the art. 

The lecturer then proceeded to review the 
history of Wood Engraving, and, to illustrate 
this branch of his subject, produced, among 
several other of the earliest efforts of artists, a 
splendid work on the Apocalypse, by Albert 
Durer. The advances made by the art were 
then traced through its successive improve- 
ments, from the single wood-cut to the compli- 
cated process, in which several blocks are em- 
ployed to produce various gradations of tint. 
One remarkable instance of this was referred to 
by the lecturer, in an engraving frum a painting 
by Varley, in which no less than ten blocks had 
been used, and which in its effect nearly ap- 
proached the depth and clearness of the original. 

Mr. Mason paid a well-merited tribute to the 
memory of the lately-deceased Bewick. Before 
the time of that celebrated artist, he observed, 
the art of engraving on wood had made but little 





progress in this country, as is sufficiently proved 
by the inferior character of illustrations of the 
kind to be found in old works. Honourable 
mention was made of the obligation under which 
the art lay to the Society of Arts, who, perceivin 
from the success of the efforts of Mr. Bewic 
the great value of which this mode of illus- 
tration might be rendered, rewarded him with 
a present of six guineas on the execution 
of a small cut, one of the series of his 
‘History of the Old Hound,’ and which, what- 
ever might have been its comparative merit at 
that period, would now be considered but an 
indifferent performance. After tracing the im- 
provement effected in the art by Bewick, and 
enumerating his works, Mr. Mason congratulated 
his audience on the change that had taken place 
with regard to the successful practice of Wood 
Engraving in this country; remarking, that while 
we were formerly far behind the nations of the 
Continent in this branch of art, we now stood 
pre-eminent, and that we had attained a great 
superiority over the Germans, by whom it was 
now neglected. 

The objects on the table of the Library, on this 
occasion, had reference to the subject of the 
lecture ; among them, besides the illustrated 
Apocalypse of Albert Durer, already men- 
tioned as having been alluded to and produced 
during the lecture, we noticed a curiously illus- 
trated French missal, and several very interesting 
etcetera. 





EVENING. 


Up, my friend, and through the fields 
We, in joy, will go, 
Secking all that Nature yields 
To all who seek her so ; 
Over sunny vales and hills, 
Bounding like a roe, 
And by jewel-paven rills 
From pure founts that flow. 


Up, for now new leaves and flowers 
In the fields are seen, 

Nourished by the vernal showers 
And the sky serene ; 

And throughout the lively hours, 
*Neath the leavy screen, 

Birds build up their slender bowers 
In the new-sprung green. 


And, some say, that at this time, 
In the budding wood, 

Dryadés, to hear to hear the chime 
Of their songs, have stood ; 

Joyous maids, a race sublime, 
Beautiful, and good, 

Goddesses in heavenly prime, 
Hallowing solitnde. 


See, the clouds are all asleep 
In the still blue sky ; 
Not a wave is on the deep, 
Not a wind on high ; 
And the dews, which Heaven doth weep, 
When the earth is dry, 
All the hills in verdure steep, 
Falling silently. 


Then arise, and put to rest 
Grief, and care, and pain! 

All things, with the human breast, 
Brotherhood maintain ; 

And the mountain’s snowy crest, 
River, lake, and plain, 

Wiil the pure heart, grief-oppressed, 
Soon make glad again! 





Opinion or M. Georrrey pr St. HELAIRE, AS TO 
THE FACULTY OF SIGut IN MoLEs.—M, Geoffrey de St. 
Helaire has satisfied himself that notwithstanding the 
extreme minuteness of the organ of sight in the mole, 
that animal sees. Galen had acknowledged this fact, 
but Aristotle had denied it. M. Geoffrey reconciles 
the apparent contradiction by showing that there are 
two descriptions of moles, of whch the one, the kind 
commonly known, has an eye disengaged from the eye- 
lids, and sees; the other, smaller than the common 
mole, has eyes covered by the lids, and does not see. 
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THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre. 

Sincz our last notice of the proceedings at this 
theatre, two operas have been produced with a success 
which wouid excuse a much longer critique than that 
for which we are able to find room. The first was 
* La Gazza Ladra,’ on Tuesday night, supported by 
Madame Malibran, Bordogni, Zuchelli, and Pelegrini; 
the second was, the ‘ Semiramide,’ on Thursday night, 
represented for the benefit of Madame Pisaroni, who 
combined on that occasion the talents of Mademoiselle 
Sontag, Zuchelli, Galli, and Bordogni, with her own, 
and thus threw a greater strength into the opera than 
could be fairly expected in ordinary times. But of its 
forerunner first, and with some reason, for it pleased 
us most. ‘To be caniid, then, and not to lure a dissen- 
tient reader on through preliminary sentences of half 
confession, we say at once, that the Ninetta of Madame 
Malibran is not merely the most clever of her own per- 
formances, at least of those which we have witnessed, 
but by far the most vivid representation of the charac- 
ter itself which we have seen, or hope to see, or fancy 
that we can see. It is as impassioned a piece of acting 
as any that an English audience of this generation car 
remember. From the first note, look, or movement, 
to the very last in the drama, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of feeling, with every degree of gentleness or in- 
tensity, there is the same strength of conception, the 
same beautiful colouring, the same profusion of re- 
source, but employed every where to bring out and 
realise the character within the true limits, those limits 
perhaps being wider than would be suggested to a com- 
mon mind, but sufficiently definite not to destroy the 
effect of unity of conception. It is, perhaps, an unfair 
judgment into which men are betrayed upon beholding 
any work so varied, to discriminate in all its parts— 
they say it wants simplicity and truth. Simplicity it 
does want ; but the performance is true so far as it ex- 
presses a character felt and conceived by the artist. 
Madame Malibran would animate every part she un- 
dertook with a lively and quick spirit that corresponds 
possibly with her own. If she had been born the real 
Ninetta, the manifestations of her temper would have 
been such as we now sce them on the stage. If Madame 
Pasta had been the housemaid of Fabrizio, she }would 
have undergone her destiny in a different mood; she 
would have loved her suitor and her father otherwise ; 
she might have been condemned to death with a patient 
and sublime composure ; she would have been restored 
to her family without any of the ecstacy and childlike 
multitude of devices for throwing off her happiness 
which are natural in one of a less lofty spirit. And 
this distinction we could wish to observe in all these 
matters : for the operatic heroes and heroines are not 
bound to adapt themselves to any fixed standard of the 
characters they support. Those characters are and 
must be modified as they wish them to be; for the 
trashy language which is put into their mouths will 
suit one personage as well as another, unless vivilied 
with a fire which is the artist’s own. 

To enumerate the beauties of this particular per- 
formance is beyond our wish—beyond our power. 
They appeared at first modestly, and one by one, like 
stars coming out upon a fair evening ; but their bright- 
ness and number increased as the opera proceeded, so 
that the last scenes were all splendour, and the curtain 
fell in the midst of an enthusiasm on the part of the 
audience, which seemed quite puzzled to express itself. 
The opening of the opera, though not languid, was 
certainly not so animated as it should be. Ninetta’s 
© Di Piacer,’ which introduces the heroine, had none 
of the brilliancy which we have known as its destruc- 
tion ; it was sung with effort, and yet without effect, 
though the singer, as usual with Madame Malibran, 
substituted for the difficult portions in which she 
might have failed, other embellishments, of which she 
felt herself mistress ; and above all, though she exhi 
bited at its close symptoms of fatigue, that could only 
have been expected after an effort that must be suc- 
cessful. The arrival of her lover, an event signalised 
by nothing in the music-writing of it,—was addi- 
tionally weakened in effect by the want of voice on the 
part of Signor Bordogni, who could scarcely on this 
night employ enough tone to exhibit his taste and 
nice modulation. Zuchelli, as Fernando, was the 
means of enlivening this part of the opera; and from 
the time of his entrance to the close of the entire per- 
formance, scarcely one bar was without interest. 
Nothing could exceed the excellence of the singing 
between him and Pellegrini, during the scenes in 
which the latter is pressing his suit with Ninetta, in 
her father’s presence, and receives his official instruc- 
tions about the deserter. His situation .is one which 








has never failed to excite, and perhaps it may be one 
which requires no extraordinary dramatic power : if it 
be so, we will reserve our eulogies of Madame Mali- 
bran, until something comes which no one else can 
claim or not claim on a similar ground. The trio, 
‘Oh! nume magnifico,’ was warmly and deservedly 
encored ; the voices had subsided without a shade of 
false tone ; and the charm which it had, left no re- 
action behind it, for it was succeeded by the inter- 
view between Ninetta and the Pedlar. This was one 
of the most delicious bits of quiet acting throughout 
the whole. ‘The girl’s fear of interruption,—her half- 
shame of her employment, mingled with her great 
anxiety to effect her purpose, the impatience which 
quivered to her finger’s ends, which were restless for the 
money that the Jew delayed—then her hurried dis- 
missal of the rogue, and the struggle between what 
remained of her embarrassment and the pleasure of 
having gained a probable relief for her father—all 
this was painted with the minuteness of the Fiemish 
pencil, without its homeliness. From this point of 
the drama, the sentiments and action become tragic ; 
and Madame Malibran so contrives it, that the strength 
of the interest is intensified at every step, till it reaches 
the wepimareie. We will not particularise any inter- 
mediate part in the further process of the performance 
to this fine catastrophe, for the chain deserves to be 
unbroken, but repeat, that it is full of talent, both 
grend and minute, and that the heroine of the evening 
has raised herself by it, to a height which no previous 
display of her powers had led us to suppose within her 
reach. 

In ‘ Semiramide,’ we had an opportunity of seeing the 
part of Arsace supported by the singer for whom it 
was originally written, and who undoubtedly throws 
around ita lustre which the united faculties of Mesdames 
Vestris, Brambilla, and Schutz, would have failed to 
create. There is some division amongst the critics 
as to the pre-eminence of this character or that of 
Malcolm Graeme ; but we cannot scruple to acknow- 
ledge that the Music of ‘La Donna del Lago,’ hasa soft- 
ness and fluency which are not so well calculated for 
the display of Madame Pisaroni’s bold and vigorous 
style, as the more chromatic passages of ‘ Semiramide.’ 
These she executed wlth a vast power of intonation 
and expression; the former quality, from its very vast- 
ness, is perilous, and drives her notes to that critical 
boundary between music and mere noise, so that, ac- 
cording to a prejudice, or accident of judgment, they 
will be by some considered super-human, by others 
almost painful. Leaving this point alone, we are sure 
that the feeling of the vast majority may be taken as 
something almost rapturous in admiration of this par- 
ticular performance. Few singers, if any, have, or 
have had, so discriminating a talent, so nice a power of 
managing the light and shade, the perspective of music. 
If a delicate organization has aided the intellectual ma- 
nagement of her voice, yet the physical power must 
have been subordinate in the first instance to that fine 
susceptibility which guided and advanced it to its pre- 
sent excellence. ‘There is no one whocan compete with 
her as an artist, though it is said by many her beauties 
are mere refinements, which dazzle by a certain 
manner rather than by their essential charm. We 
would not be philosophical on such subjects, and the 
only test to which we could subject the doubted ac- 
complishments, is the effect they produce on a hearer 
who has musicin his soul. This is making the world 
—as worlds go now-a-days---the judges of Madame 
Pisaroni; and we should be pleased, for her and their 
own sakes, if she were submitted to such an ordeal. 

The votari:s of Mademoiselle Sontag wish they had 
never seen her in the character of Semiramide. It has 
been judiciously observed that no freak, fondness, or 
folly, could tempt the most abandoned of Bedlamites to 
imagine her the mother of Madame Pisaroni. There 
used to be » paradox in the papers of some man in 
York or Hanover, orthat neighbourhood, who stood 
towards himseif in the relation of a grandfather. 
When this idea has been realised by humankind 
in general, they may turn their thoughts, as a next 
step in the march of intellect, to the comprehension of 
the wild dream which M. Laporte has, in this instance, 
suggested. But dramatic illusion is rarely supposed to 
go a great way in these respects ; and we will not even 
find fault with Mademoiselle Sontag’s individual untit- 
ness for the queenly state, her painful locomotion of 
the eyeball for tragic effect, the distortion of her pretty 
lip, the halting progress of her buoyant footstep ; in 
short, the abandonment of all her true and absolute 
character, to assume one quite foreign to her: this we 
will forget ; and then we shall have merely to remark, 
that the music itself is not delicate enough for her 
style ; that Madame Pisaroni and herself are antipa- 





thic, and cannot hope to find in one opera any room 
for a fair display of their respective characteristics. 
For this reason, all the earlier scenes of the play exhi- 
bited a struggle without complete success; and the 
singer did not breathe freely, or move in her own ele- 
ment, till the subject falls into a lighter vein, and the 
chorus of girls leads her among the hanging gardens, 
where she bursts forth into the exquisite melody which 
forms a theme of the overture. Here all is sunny and 
sweet ; and the tones of her voice, ‘ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute,’ transport us into fairy land, with a 
dreamy troop of images before us, of Idalian nymphs, 
temples, and the honey of Hybla. 

Signor Bordogni represented the tenor part with 
good effect. His voice appeared much stronger than 
usual, and allowed the audience to discover his very 
masterly use of it. Zuchelli and Galli had the other 
male characters. We cannot close our operatic notice 
of this week, without one word of reprobation with 
regard to a disgraceful interruption now frequently 
caused, if not in the progress of the opera, yet most 
certainly in the enjoyment of the audience, from sundry 
loud-tongued creatures, who insult every one but them- 
selves, by a clamour of which the Coburg would be 
ashamed. No one, we dare say, would attempt to 
infuse into these people a love of that science whose 
perfection their neighbours have come to witness ; or 
even to demonstrate to their absurd minds, that music 
now and then may bea thing well worth listening to. 
But some might attempt to make them blush for an 
indecorum which the menials around their table would 
try to avoid ; and, if this weapon proves inoffensive to 
their steeled impudence, a feeling of personal resent- 
ment On our own parts, for the inconvenience to which 
their clatter subjects us, will furuish, perhaps, another, 
against which they cannot be proof. 





KING’S CONCERT ROOM. 





We have seldom been more highly gratified b 
music, than we were here on Friday. As lovers of con 
certs, and by no means objectors to the unconnectedaess 
which they introduce between the different pieces of 
music, and especially as preferring all such music when 
presented to us free from the distractions of dramatic 
interest or decorations, we could not but receive the 
highest delight from the compositions which M. Laporte 
provided for our entertainment on this night and the 
Friday preceding. ‘The principal part of the evening 
was occupied with selections from the works of Ama- 
rosa, a composer who, though very well known among 
continental musicians, has, we think, not received in 
England the attention which his noble genius merits ; 
and we were more than once tempted by the ‘ Matrimo- 
nio Segreto,’ into hazarding the remark, that much as 
our countrymen talk about composers and compositions, 
they are not very far removed from the state which 
Shakspeare describes, of ‘ men not having music in 
their souls.’ Pisaroni sang less at this concert than at 
the preceding one: a circumstance we regretted sin- 
cerely, from the delight we always experience in hear- 
ing her; she took a part with Mdes. Monticelli and 
Sontag, in the famous terzetto ‘ lo facio un incino,’ 
with excellent effect; so much so as to produce an 
unanimous encore. But this was all. In recompence, 
however, Madame Malibran and Mademoiselle Son- 
tag sang the duetto from Tancredi, ‘ Lascia mes,’ &c., 
more brilliantly than we ever remember to have heard 
it executed before ; we were particularly struck with the 
etfect produced by the slowness with which they sang 
it, and exquisite taste in which all the introductions 
were made. Graziani and Zuchelli were excellent in a 
buffa duet from Cimarosa. ‘The instrumental part of 
both these concerts was very inferior to the vocal; 
indeed, we have little scruple in saying that it was 
very bad; we observed frequently that all Signor 
Spagnoletti’s skill could not keep his followers in time, 
and that very significant glances passed more than once 
between the singers and the orchestra ; Pisaroni her- 
self, whose mastery over her orchestra marks her a 
consummate artist, darkened her brow more than once 
at their delinquency, Under these circumstances, we 
cannot approve of Weber’s overtures forming any part 
of these concerts. From this censure we must except 
an excellent concerto om the trombone, on the first 
evening, on a theme from ‘ Tancredi;’ and, on the 
second, another excellent performance, by two Italian 
brothers, on the trumpet, upon the ‘ Giorno d’orrore ’ 
of the * Semiramide.’ These were in excellent taste, 
and displayed admirable skill on the part of the artists. 
But why must Mr. Bishop be foisted into such com- 
pany as he found himself in the other night? We 
really think that Cimarosa and Pacini are society too 
high for Mr, Bishop and his ballads, as we think it 
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neither wise for the lady’s nor her auditors’ sake that 
Miss Byfield should be sent to sing after Pisaroni, 
Sontag, and Malibran. We hope that M. Laporte will 
find these concerts receive the encouragement which 
they very richly deserve from our countrymen, espe- 
cially as he appears inclined to introduce some of the 
finer works among us, which, in spite of our pretended 
musico-fanaticism, we never see produced on the boards 
of the Opera-House. The next concert, we believe, 
will principally consist of selections from the ‘ Zauber- 
flotte’ of Mozart; for the sake of the audience, as 
well as of the manager, we hope it will be well 
attended. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 








Tue Sixth Concert, led by Mori, and conducted by 
Potter, took place on Monday, May 11th, and was 
honoured by the presence of the Duchess of Kent. After 
some little delay, and discussion as to whether ‘ God 
save the King’ should commence the Concert or not, 
the question was decided in the negative, and Beetho- 
ven’s splendid and highly beautiful grand Sinfonia in B 
flat was performed for the commencing piece, in a more 
perfect and masterly manner than we ever remember. 
The dilettanti encored the slow movement, (rather too 
long a piece for the purpose we think,) but the Or- 
chestral performers evinced such animation and care 
throughout, that they did not seem to think the repetition 
a fatigue. 

No. 2—Aria ‘Fra tanté angoseré,’ Signor Bordogni. 
This gentleman is perfectly a second edition of Signor 
Torri, a little newer and brighter, but not any great 
improvement. It is rather curious that (exhibiting this 
striking similarity) he should have chosen for his debut 
at the Philharmonic, the same song of Caraffa’s, that 
‘Torri did upon his first appearance at the Opera: the 
resembance did not arise out of this alone, but was 
perceivable in his whole exhibition. 

No. 3—Concerto Piano-Forte, Mr. Cramer, com- 
posed by himself. As Cramer has been singularly feli- 
citous in enjoying the very highest reputation as a per- 
former upon the piano-forte, perhaps for an infinitely 
longer period than any other master, we (in common 
with all the audience) felt an unusual interest in this 
performance, and took especial and critical notice of 
it. The whole style of his writing, playing, and general 
demeanour, assimilated, and were all dignified, grace- 
ful, and elegant, if not so florid and surprising as the 
performances of some other professors. His first 
movement in D minor, and second (the andante in 3-8) 
in F, were from his opera 16, which he played four-and- 
twenty years since for the first time, the former much 
resembling the writing of Dussetz, (especially in the 
more airy and melodious parts,) and the latter quite in 
Cramer’s own flowing and delicate style. ‘The last 
movement was a very interesting and characteristic 
Allegro Spagnuolo (or Fandango) from his op. 70, in 
which the major and minor modes are interwoven in 
an unusually ingenious manner, and in the tutti parts, 
the accompaniments for flutes, clarionets, and horns, 
exhibited remarkable ability, and would have gone 
beautifully, but that the piano-forte was tuned too flat 
for them, and very injudiciously the violins were tuned 
to the piano-forte. ‘This circumstance a little soured 
all the performances of the evening ; for the heat of the 
room acting in direct opposition upon the stringed and 
wind instruments, it flattened the former, sharpened 
the latter, and, thus widening the breach, distressed all 
the performers. Cramer's Concerto was eminently 
successful, and received the acclamations of applause 
it merited. 

No. 4—Aria, Madame Stockhausen, ‘ Deh! per 
questo’ from Mozart’s ‘La Clemenza di Tito.’ Great 
praise is due to this lady for the choice of the music she 
always chooses to sing at the Philharmonic, (the above 
beautiful song being taken as a specimen). She per- 
formed it in a neat, graceful, and pleasing manner, 
neither astonishing her audience by her execution, nor 
offending them by singing out of time and tune. Her 
chromatic descending scale in her cadence was delight- 
fully exact. 

No. 5—Romberg’s very clever Overture in D con- 
cluded the Act, and went exceedingly well, as it deserves 
to do. 

No. 6—The Act commenced with Mozart’s fine old 
favourite Sinfonia in C, op 34, which must be above all 
praise, when performed at the Philharmonic, unless 
some accident happens. Upon this occasion, all was 
perfect. 

No. 7—Recitative, Mr. Phillips, ‘ For behold,’ and 
Song, ‘ The people that walked in darkness,’ from 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ with Mozart’s accompaniments, 





We have been accustomed to hear this song (man and 
boy) frequently every year, for two-and-thirty years 
past ; but never did it excite the lively interest in our 
minds, and apparently in the minds of all the audience, 
as upon this occasion. By being detached from the 
Oratorio, and placed in juxta-position with music of 
such a different age and style, it shone out in the 
most extraordinary and beautiful manner; and then 
Mozart’s magnificent accompaniments so excellently 
performed! ‘The tout ensemble was delightful, and 
Handel (in conjunction with Mozart) never before ap- 
peared to such advantage. 

No. 8—Concerto, violin, Mr. Haumann, by Rode 
and Mayseder. Another new Violinist to be added to 
the quantity that already overwhelm us ! Another con- 
servatoire pupil to try and out-fiddle his predecessor! 
Mr. Haumann is a little swarthy German, possessed of 
the usual good opinion of himself and his talent, that 
generally characterises all the violin players that 
France has indulged us with ; and, although the vigour 
of his performance was freqnently surprising, yet he 
is by no means (upon the whole) equal to De Beriot, 
or Mori. His first movement was from Rode’s old 
established and favourite concerto, and his last was 
Mayseder’s interesting air in E op 40, dedicated to 
Paganini, and of which Mori has by frequent per- 
formance become a sort of proprietor: thus to exhibit 
it to Mori's leading was a bold attempt, it was daring 
the lion at his very fect. Haumann’s good qualities 
were, an extraordinary command of the finger-board, 
a still more marvellous agility of bow, accompanied 
by a fine sonorous quality of tone, and many of his 
skips exhibited the highest polish and extremest ex- 
actness, his flashes of fire and eccentricities occa- 
sionally reminding us of poor Kieswetter; but all his 
expression was artificial, his style and execution the 
result of cool, deliberate, and sedulous practice, and 
as heartless as the violin upon which he played, and 
his time so erratic, as to make it impossible to accom- 
pany him with propriety. Such striking contrast as 
was perceivable between Mozart’s Sinfonia, and Han- 
del’s Oratorio Song, was there also between the two 
concertos of Cramer and Haumann ; yet a// were excel- 
lent specimens in their way. 

No. 9.—Terzetto, Madame Stockhausen, Signor 
Bordogni, and Mr. Phillips, composed by Vaccai. 

The arrangement of each Philharmonic Concert has 
at length become so fixed and uniform, so much a 
matter of course, that all the intention and spirit of 
the original institution has departed from it, and we 
are sorry to add, that this has been attended (for two 
or three {seasons past) by a system of narrow policy, 
ever since the members passed a law to share the 
surplus funds to the exclusion of the associates, (an 
affair of the extremest injustice, and utterly at variance 
with the arrangements of the society when first estab- 
lished). Thus each Concert is composed of two sin- 
fonias, two overtures, two concertos, (or concertante 
instrumental pieces,) and four vocal performances, 
for which two male, and one female singer are engaged; 
these vocal effusions consisting of two songs, a duet, 
anda trio. Now this trio is a difficult point, it should 
seem, to be chosen : we have had ‘ Tremate empi tre- 
mate,’ ‘ Cosa sento,’ ‘Quel sembiante,’ and ‘ Cruda 
sorte,’ and at length we were on Monday indulged 
with a wretched imitation of ‘ Cruda sorte,’ and 
* Cielo il mio labbro,’ in Vaccai’s long, tedious. and 
vapid composition. The audience were tired of it, 
and began to remove before its conclusion, 

Wretched as was the piece noticed above, still more 
so was the Finale, and yet it was an Overture of Bee- 
thoven’s! He was applied to for an original compo- 
sition by the Philharmonic members, during their 
liberal days, (a few years since,) and we believe they 
gave him eighty guineas for this deplorable piece of 
originality. He certainly procured some one to describe 
to him our national music, as performed at Lord 
Mayor’s Show,fand Bartholomew Fair ; and in strict 
conformity with these our nationalities did he con- 
coct his Overture. His trumpet and basoon parts 
exactly resemble such as may be heard upon those oc- 
casions of festivity ; and may they never again be heard 
any where else ! 





We see, by advertisement, that Madame Stock- 
hansen’s Concert takes place at the King’s Theatre, on 
Wednesday next, the 27th inst., when will be repeated 
the celebrated terzetto by Cimarosa, for three ladies, 
suug by Madame Malibran, Madame Stockhausen, and 
Miss Wilkinson ; some new Swiss Airs will be given 
by Madame Stockhausen; and the Tyrolese Duets, 
which have been performed at M. Mori’s Concert, with 
= greatest applause, by Mesdames Malibran and 
Stockhausen, 





‘Come Away ;’ a Ballad, the words by W.H., Esq., 
the Music composed and sung by Miss Wilkinson — 
Mori and Laveau. 

Tuis very light and agreeable melody is arranged 
with a simple accompaniment well suited to the subject, 
and made more characteristic by the addition of some 
serenade-lines far above the ordinary level to which 
such verses aspire. The prevailing mark of our present 
songs is, unquestionably, that of mere mawkishness, 
The more childish the words, the more vulgar the air, 
so, in proportion, will they be likely to become popu- 
lar. It is gratifying, as in this instance, to meet with 
an example of a purer taste mixed up with a stronger 
power of composition ; and with this praise we com- 
mend this song to our readers. 





VARIETIES. 





SupPpLEMENT TO Burron’s NaturRAL History.— 
M. Lesson has published the second volume of his 
work on the Natural history of Mammiferous animals 
and birds discovered since 1788, intended as a supple- 
ment to the works of Buffon. This second volume is 
occupied with the natural history of man, with a de- 
scription fully detailed of the varieties of the human 
race which have fallen under the observation of the 
author in the Indian Archipelago, New Holland, &c. 

ATTEMPT To Discover THE PLACE or EmiGra- 
TION oF StrorKs.—In the year 1813, the director 
Bornemann of Berlin fastened plates of brass under 
the breasts of young storks in several nests. None of 
these birds have re-appeared at Berlin, nor has any in- 
formation been given of the direction they took, or of 
their ever having been seen. In 1828, the experiment 
was repeated with the addition of a coat of red colour 
to the plate. 

MATERNAL SoLiciTUDE OF MonkKEYs.—The mon- 


key, when young, is more intelligent than when he. 


is old; and, by a singular contradiction, the more his 
physical force increases, the greater is the diminution 
of his power of intellect. Notwithstanding, however, 
the petulance, volatility, and uncertainty observable in 
the character of the monkey, the sentiment of mater- 
nity is most powerful in that animal. No occurrence 
in our menageries, observes M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, 
in his recently published work on ‘ The Natural His- 
tory of Mammiferes,’ excites more interest than the 
anxious cares which the female monkeys, when pa- 
rents, show to their young. These cares are especially 
assiduous soon after birth. The mother carries her 
offspring always about with her, will not lose sight of 
it even for an instant, takes evident pleasure in gazing 
at it, becomes uneasy at the approach of strangers, and 
flies from them, either defying them with a grimace, or 
making a piteous look. ‘ The fair sex,’ adds M. de 
Geoffrey, ‘ who visit our menageries, take great inter- 
est in this spectacle, to which they are especially at- 
tracted by discovering, through their maternal instinct, 
the manifestation of an actual participation in those 
lively feelings to which they are themselves subject.’ 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND PREpICc- 
T1IONS.—M. Morin, in a Memoir on the Progress of the 
Correspondence for the Advancement of Meteorology, 
reiterates his prayer for assistance from the learned of 
Europe. He has taken the trouble, he says, of learning 
all the languages of Europe in order that he may be able 
to read in the original languages whatever papers and 
information may be addressed, either to himself at 
Mulhausen, where he at present resides, or to his Pari- 
sian correspondent, M. Carilian Greury, Bookseller, 
Paris. In a preface to his memoir, the author gives 
a description of the hygrometer of Daniell, and a com- 
parison of several barometers with the one of large 
sphere in the Observatory of Paris. The principal 
part of the memoir is occupied with the exposition of the 
theoretic views of the author. In this the exposition 
and explanation of phenomena are divided into two 
sections : the first is devoted to show the connection 
existing between what passes from one day to another ; 
the second, that which exists between the great atmos- 
pheric changes in the same and different places from 
year to year. The former treats especially of the colour 
of the clouds, and of the atmosphere, and of evapora- 
tion. The memoir concludes with a succinct history of 
meteors since the Ist January, 1824, by an attempt at 
meteorological predictions to the end of 1830, for the 
whole surface of the globe : of these the following may 
be taken as a specimen :—*‘ This year, (the author wrote 
at the beginning of 1828,) which presents itself as likely 
to be very humid, will probably have an autumn cold 
and rainy at the beginning, afterwards fine, and cold 
towards the end. In the year 1829, the spring may be 
rainy ; but the summer and the commencement Of the 
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autumn will, generally speaking, be very fine. The end 
of the year will be rather damp ; the winter of 1829-30 
will be very cold. The year 1830 will be a very dry 
one, with storms accompanied by hail, and the middle 
of the autumn will be damp.” 

FreNCH BoTaNicaL RESEARCHES IN PERSIA AND 
Inp1a.—In 1825, M. Belanger was sent by the French 
Government to Pondicherry, for the purpose of forming 
a botanic garden and making collections of the plants 
in India. In travelling to his destination, M. Belanger 

assed through Austria, Hungary, Transylvania, Mol- 
davia, Little Tartary, Caucasus, Georgia, Armenia, 
Persia, and embarked at Bouchir, terminating his jour- 
ney by sea. He quitted Paris in January, and it was 
not until the middle of March, among the snows of 
Caucasus, that he observed the first signs of the de- 
velopment of vegetation, and gathered among other 
plants the Crocus reticulatus. As he descended the 
mountains, the valleys and plains offered him a more 
abundant harvest : he collected hellebores, cyclamen, 
lencoium, cowslips, squills, and strikworts. In the 
beginning of April, he found the vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiflis, but little advanced. In Georgia 
and Armenia, he collected not above a hundred plauts. 
The family of the Cruciferae he found much more 
abundant and various than any other plant, a new 
proof that the saline efflorescences prevailing in that 
country, are more favourable to them than to other 
plants. At Teheran, M. Belanger collected above 300 
specimens, although obliged, he complains, to herbo- 
rise galloping, with sword by his side and dirk in his 
girdle. He arrived at Pondicherry in the middle of 
April 1826. From Pondicherry he made excursions at 
various periods to Madras, and Calcutta, and Pegu. 
At Calcutta he received every attention and hospitality 
from Dr. Wallich. M. Belanger is now on his return to 
Paris to publish the details of his researches. ‘The fol- 
lowing isa summary of the results of his labours : 3,000 
dried plants collected in Persia and the other countries 
visited by him ; the laying out and plantation of the 
botanic garden at Pondicherry, more than 1,000 living 
plants, and several hundred sorts of seed sowed in the 
same garden ; from 60,000 to 80,000 slips of canes 
planted ; minute journals of travels and operations ; 
two collections of fish, of which one consists of the 
produce of the Ganges ; five collections of seeds, and 
a zoological collection comprising several hundred 
birds, crustaceous animals, mollusca, &c., sent to the 
French Museum of Natural History ; two small statues 
of Buddha in precious stone, from a temple in the 
Burmese country, and an Anglo-Burmese dictionary 
printed at Calcutta, in 1826, and not known in France, 
sent to the Société Asiatique, and to the King’s Wi- 
brary. ‘Two manuscripts in the Pali language, of 
which the more valuable is one of the sacred books of 
the Buddhists. 

QUERIES TO OUR LEARNED READERS.—A foreign 
correspondent requests us to express how greatly he 
will feel indebted to such of our friends as will favour 
him with solutions to the following inquiries : 

1. In 854, King Ethelwolf granted the clergy of 
Wessex a tenth part of all domains appertaining to 
him as Sovereign of Wessex. What is the date of 
the grant? And, if printed, in what work is it 
extant ? 

2. In 1258, the celebrated statutes of Oxford were 
brought to completion. Can the day and month when 
the Parliament confirmed them, be ascertained? In 
what collection are they to be met with? ‘They are not 
comprized in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera.’, 

3. In 1509, Henry the Eighth signified his approval 
of the famous Bill of the Six Articles. On what day did 
it receive his royal assent ? 

4. An Act of Parliament in 1349 conferred the right 
of marriage on the Clergy. On what day was the 
royal assent given to this Act? 

5. A Synod was held in London in the year 1563. 
Is it possible to ascertain the exact period during which 
this Synod held its sittings ? * 

BipLtioGraPny tN Russia.—No bibliopolist of any 
standing can be unacquainted with the name of Count 
Th. Tolstoi as the fortunate possessor of a rare collec- 
tion of Russian and Sclavonian manuscripts and printed 
books. A catalogue of the former has been published 
by Kalaidowitsch and Strojew ; but it was unknown to 
the world, that the Count’s library contained a variety 
of other treasures which have been enumerated and 
classed in a new publication, entitled, ‘ Comitis Theo- 
dori de Tolstoy Bibliotec Catalogus librorum anti- 
quitate et varietate memorabilium.’ This latter work 
contains bibliographical notices of one hundred and 
seventeen Latin and French books, printed in the 
fifteenth century, of which nine bear neither date nor 





place of printing. Competent judges describe nearly 
the whole of this collection as being extremely rare and 
valuable, and portions of it as composed of very costly 
editions. 

Biste Society, Bertin.—The fourteenth anni- 
versary of the ‘Parent Bible Society’ took place in 
October last, and was solemnly celebrated in the church 
of the Holy Trinity by public prayers and a sermon, 
preceded by sacred music and hymns. ‘The report of 
this Society’s proceedings, during the twelvemonth 
which had then elapsed, acquaints us that it had cir- 
culated 10,743 Bibles, and 3,283 New-Testaments, in 
that interval ; whilst, during the fourteen years of its 
operation, the Parent Society had distributed $1,744 
Bibles and 43,316 New-Testaments, and the auxiliary 
Societies, 275,011 of either description. This interesting 
scene was closed by the public presentation of one 
hundred copies of a Stereotype Bible to as many chil- 
dren, selected from the Charity schools of the Prussian 
capital. 

Among the musical treats announced for this week, 
we know none which presents more promise than the 
Morning Concert of Signor De Begnis, which we ob- 
serve is fixed to take place at the New Argyll Rooms, 
on Thursday next. The names of Malibran, Sontag, 
Pisaroni, Camporese, Stockhausen, Wilkinson, De Vigo, 
Blasis, and the principal male singers of note, includ- 
ing De Begnis himself, with Sir George Smart for 
conductor, and Mori for leader, hold out the prospect 
of a gratification to the dilettanti difficult to be sur- 
passed, 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEX. 








Lessons on German Literature, by J. Rowbotham, 12mo. 8s. 

Aids to Development, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s, 

Paris Pharmacologia, 2 vols. 8vo., 7th edit., 1/. 10s. 

The Gariand, by the Author of‘ Field Flowers,’ 18mo., 3s. 

Plans, Elevations, Sections, &c., of the Great Hall, Royal Pa- 
lace of Eltham, 1/. 1s. 

Architecture of the Middle Ages in Italy, by Cresy and Taylor, 
Si. Se. 

Jones’s Sheridan, stereotyped, fc., 3s. 6d. 

Mull’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. 
8vo., 16s. 

Chozar and Sela, or the Siege of Damascus, end other Poems, 
by J. Fictcher, 5s. 

Mangin’s Stories for Short Students, with 12 Plates, 5s. 

Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, by the Author of Essays on 
the Formation of Opinion, post 8vo., 8s. 

Foscarini, or the Patrician of Venice, 2 vols. post 8vo., 1/. 

Acaster’s Church in Danger, Svo., 6s. 

Stewart’s Farewell Discourses, second edition, 8vo., 5s. 

The East India Register and Directory, 2nd cdition, 1829, 10s. 

Mentoirs of Anne St. Judson, &c., 5s. 

Lessons for Lovers, fc., 7s. 6d. 

The Vision of Noureddin and other Poems, fc., 7s. 6d. 

The Lite of Cranmer, by Mr. Sargant, 12mo., 6s. 6d. 

Edwards's Narrative and Thouglits, with an Essay, by Dr. Pye 
Smith, 5s. 6d. 

Nathan’s Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron, 
post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Travels in Arabia, &c., by the late John L. Burckhardt, second 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo., Maps and Plans, 24s. 
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Nights and mornings fair. Slight rain early on Saturday. 
Highest temperature at noon, 70°. 
Astronomical Observations. 

Herschell stationary on Monday. 

‘The Moon in Apogeum on Tuesday. 

Mercury in Periheliam on Wednesday. 

Mars’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 26° 35’ in Gemini. 

Jupiter's ditto ditto 12° 13’ in Sagitt. 

Saturn’s ditto ditto 2g° 28’ in Cancer. 

Snu’s ditto ditto 26° 15’ in Taurus. 

Length of day on Sunday, 15h. 33min. Increased 7 h, 54m. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 24” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, .005493. 


i] R. KITCHINER’S ZEST.—This incompa- 

rable Flavour for Soups, Gravies, Made Dishes, Game, 
Pouitry, Fish, &c., the sole invention of the late Dr. Kitchiner, 
and repeatedly mentioned by him in * The Cook’s Oracle,’ is 
now prepared from the Doctor’s origina! recipe, and likewise 
sold by JAMES BUTLER, Herbalist and Secdsman, Covent- 
Garden Market, whose name is written on the direction for its 
use, without which none are Genuine. The Zest is particu. 
larly adapted for families travelling, imparting its delicious 
taste on immediate application, It will kcep for any time, in 
any climmate.—Sold also by Messrs. Knight and Sons, Italian 
Warchouse, 83, Gracechurch-street; and by Mr. Hickson, 
Italian Warehouse, 72, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; 
and Mr. Lazenby, 46, Lamb’s Conduit-street; in bottles, 
2s. 6d, each. 











COLOSSEUM. : ’ 

4 Public are respectfully invited to an in- 

spection of this magnificent Exhibition, in its progress 
towards completion. It consists of the stupendous Panorama 
of London, taken from the summit of St. Paul’s ; a Saloon for 
the reception of Works of Art ; a long range of Conservatories, 
stocked with the choicest Plants; and the Swiss Cottage.— 
Admission, 5s. each person; from ten till five o’clock. 


HE EXHIBITION OF LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 
of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of his Majesty, the 
Nobility, and from Public Collections, is OPEN DAILY, from 
nine till six, at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
Mall East, corner of Suffolk-street. 
Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be had free of ex- 
pense, on application to Messrs. Harding and Lepard. 


POLLONICON, a Grand Musical Instru- 

ment, under the immediate patronage of his Majesty, 
invented and constructed by FLIGHT and ROBSON, Organ 
Builders, is now OPEN to EXHIBITION daily, from One to 
Four, performing, by its self acting powers, Mozart’s Overture 
to ‘ Idomene,’ and Weber's celebrated Overture to ‘ Oberon,’ 
which it executes with a grandeur and brilliancy of effect 
superior to any instrument in Europe, at the Rooms, 101, St. 
Martin’s-lane.—Admittance, 1s. 




















— ICATION AT BROUGH ACADEMY, 

Westmoreland, conducted by Mr. ARROWSMITH and 
Experienced Teachers. Young Gentlemen are liberally boarded 
and expeditiously instructed in the English, Latin, and Greek 
Languages, Drawing, Arithmetic, Geography, with the use of 
the Globes, and the Mathematics, at from 18/. to 20 guineas 
per annum. No vacations. Cards, with full particulars re- 
lative to the School, may be had of Mr. Thompson, 82, New 
Bond-street ; Mr. Coe, 27, Old Change; Mrs. Blydenstine, 
Harp-lane, Tower-street ; but more particularly of Mr. John- 
stone, Agent for the Academy, Burr-street, St. Katherine’s 
Docks. Young Gentlemen from the East Indies particularly 
attended to, and reference given to the Parents and Guardians 
of Youth now at the Academy. 





KING’S CONCERT ROOM, KING’S THEATRE. 
M2 S. and MADAME STOCKHAUSEN 

have the honour to announce that their MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the above Koom,on WrepNespary, 
27th inst., at half-past one o’clock. 

Vocat Perrormenrs :—Mad. Malibran Garcia, Mad. Stock- 
hausen, and Miss Wilkinson; Signori Donzelli, Begrez, and 
Curioni; Signori Zuchelli, Levasseur, Pellegrini, and De 

Jegnis. 

So.o Perrormers :—Piano-forte, Mrs. Anderson and Mr. 
J..Cramer; Harp, Mr. Stockhausen; and Violoncello, Mr. 
Lindley. 

Madame Stockhausen will, in the course of the Concert, in- 
troduce some new Swiss Airs, and, for this occasion only, the 
most admired Tyrolese Airs, as Duettos, with Mdlle. Malibran. 

Leader, Mr. Mori.—Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at the principal Music Shops, 
and of M. and Mad. Stockhausen, 14, Great Marlborough - 
street ; where, also, Parties for Boxes may be accommodated, 
by an early Application, and at the Opera Box-office. 






NEW ARGYLL ROOMS. 
ee DE BEGNIS respectfully informs 
the Nobility, Gentry, and his Friends generally, that his 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the above rooms, on 
Thursday, 2ist of May, 1829. 
PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS, 

Mesdames Malibran, Soutag, Pisaroni; Madame Campo- 
rese, Madame Stockhausen, Miss Wilkinson, Madame De 
Vigo, and Mademoiselle Blasis. 

Signor Donzelli, Signor Bordogni, Signor Torri, Signor 
Begrez, and Signor Curioni. Signor Zuchelli, Mr. Lennox, 
(Pupil of Signor De Begnis,) Signor Giubilei, and Signor De 
Beguis. 

Grand Duetto, Violin and Harp, M. De Beriot and M. 
Labarre. Grand Duo, two Trumpets, Signori Gambati. And 
Grand Fantasia, Piano-Forte, M. Moschelles. 

Conductor, Sir George Smart. Leader, Mr. Mori. 

The Grand Orchestra will comprise the first-rate talent in 
every department, selected from the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, the King’s Theatre, Royal Academy of Music, &c. &c. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. cach, to be had of Signor De Breonis, 79, 
Quadrant; Mr. Sceuin, Regent-street; and of the principal 
Music-sellers. 

The Concert wil! commence at One o’clock precisely. 

Parties of six and upwards may be accommodated with 
Boxes, by an early application to Signor De Begnis. 











TO NOBLEMEN AND FAMILIES.—DRAWING ROOM _ 
CARPETS. 
HITE and METCALF have the honour to 
announce that their new, and truly splendid patterns 
in Brussels Carpets, designed and manufactured exclusively 
by this Establishment, are now ready for inspection, in Quali- 
ties infinitely superior to any before offered, and suitable for 
either the Mansion or Cottage. Highest Price 4s. 3d. per yard, 
Navarino House, Lamb’s Conduit street. 
TERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 
h R. A. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 43, New 
LVY& Bond-street, begs to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, 
that, from many years’ intense application, he has invented 
and brought to perfection, a New System of Fixing TERRO- 
METALLIC, NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from one 
to a compleic set, which are so accurately fitted as not to be 
distinguished from the original, and answer all the purposes 
of inastication, articulation, &c.—Mr. A, J. continues stopping 
decayed teeth with his unrivalled Anodyne Cement, which in 
one minute allays the most excruciating pain; and by this 
means carious tecth are wholly preserved and rendered use- 
ful, even if broken close to the gums. This being a metallic 
composition, it becomes hard as enamel in a few minutes, will 
not decompose with the heat of the stomach, and resists the 
effects of acids, atmospheric air, &c.—Cleaning, and every 
pa incidental to Dental Surgery.—At home from ten 
ve. 
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MR. MALCOLM’S NEW gone Ww ORK. 
In small 8vo., 7s, 6d. 1 
SALES of FIELD and . LOO D, with 
SKETCHES of LIFE at HOME. By Joun M ALCOLM, 
Author of ‘ Scenes of War,’ ‘ Reminiscences of a Campaign 
in the Pyrenees and South of France,’ &c. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Also, lately published by the same A 
__SCENES of WAR; with other Poems. 


uthor, 
Fe. 8vo., 7s. boards. 











“This day, price 2s. id, be ards, or bound in roan, 3s. 67., 
[ gb RESQUE GU IDE to the REGENT’S 


PARK; with accurate descriptions of the Colosseum, 
the Diorama, and the Zoological Gardens. ° Illustrated with 
upwards of Thirty Engravings; comprising a Plan of the 
Park , Views of the Terraces, Villas, &c.; Exterior and Inte- 
rior of the Colosseum; View of the Zoological Gardens, and 
Sketches of several Animals. 

London: printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 
The MIRROR, Vol. I. to XII, » Price 3/. 5s. boards, 








This day is is published, in one e vol. post Sve. Rs. 
UGITIVE PIECES and RE MINISCENC ES 
of LORD BYRON: containing an entire new edition of 

the Hebrew Melodies, with the arddition of several never be- 
fore published : the whole illustrated with Critical, Historical, 
Theatrical, Political, and Theological Remarks, Notes, Anec- 
dotes, Interesting Conversations, and Observations made by 
that Illustrious Poct ; together with his Lordship’s Autograph, 
Also, some Original Poetry, Letters, and Recollections of Lady 
Caroline Lamb. By I. Naraanx, Author of ‘ An Essay on the 
History and Theory of Music,’ &c. &c. 

London : printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., 
Maria-lane. 








Ave- 


This day is published, in royal 18mo., containing nearly 690 
pages, and illustrated by 34 Eneravings, 8s. 6d. boards, 
JOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AU- 
THENTIC ANECDOTES of DOGS, exhibiting remark 
able Instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and Social Disposi- 
tion of this faithful Animal. Mlustrated by Representations 
of the most striking Varicties, and by correct Portraits of ce- 
lebrated or remarkable Dogs, from Drawings chiefly Original. 
Also, a Historical Introduction; and a copious Appendix on 
the Breeding, Weeding, Training, Diseases, and Medical Treat- 
ment of Dogs; together witn a Treatise on the Game Laws of 
Great Britain. By Captain Tuomas Baown, F.R.S.E., &e. 
Priuted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 








7s. 6d., No. VI. 


ARTERLY REVIEW, 


This day is published, price 


FOREIGN Qt 










Contents: J. Sismondi’s History of France.—Il. Lan- 
guage and Literature of Holland.—!It!. Ancient National 
Poetry of Spain.—IV. Scandinavian Mythology. . French 


Criminal Trials.—VI. Mexico.—VU. Victor Hugo’s Poems and 
Novels.—VIIT. Von Hamimer’s s Hi story of the Ottoman Em; 
—IX. Foreign Views of the Catholic Question. ——— CuriricaL 
Sxetrcurs.—X. Coquerel’s [History of English Literature.— 
Xf. Bp. Munter’s Account of a MS. of St. John’s Gospel.— 
XII. Peclet’s Treatise on Heat.—XIt!1. Martinez de la Rosa's 
Works.—XIV. Guerazzi’s Rattle of Lenevento, an Listorical 
Romance.—XV. Annuaire of the Board of Longitude for 1829; 
M. Arago’s Notice of the Steam Engine.—Miscellaneons Lite- 
rary Notices, No. VII.—List of New Works published on the 
Continent from January to March, 1829. 
No. VII. will be Published in July. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, ‘Trenttel, jun., and Richter, 
30, Soho-square. 

HE COURT JOURNAL. The Third Num- 

ber of this New Weekiy Paper contains: Royal Corre- 
spondence—C — and Courtiers—The Two Drawing Rooms— 
Lisbon and . James’s—Royal and Noble Res ces ; The 
Marquis of ps ert + the @une Dame dela Cour 
de Louis XVIJI—Extraordinary Secret Treaty between the 
Emperor of Austria and Napoleon, at Elba—Literary Letters 
to Lady —e, at Floreuce—Maxims o:, Rank—The Caledo- 
nian Ball—Ladies Campbell and Stafford—The Dukes of Sus- 
sex and St. Alban’s—Lords Castlereagh and Anson—Gaieties 
of the Week—The Duke of Devonshire’s Second Ball—Ladies 
Grantham, Londonderry, fugestre, Ann Brudenell, Newburgh, 
Salisbury—Literature: Richelieu, a Tale of France—Romances 
of Real Life, &c.—Royal Institution—Dr. Young, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, and published hy W. Thomas. 
at the Office, 19, Catheriae-street, Strand, price Sd., or stamped 
for country circulation, free of postage, Is. Sold by all Book. 
sellers, _Newsnicn, and Clerks of the Road 


















8, New Burlington- strect. 
h i R. COLBURN has just published the follow- 
ing INTERESTING WORK 

JOURNAL of an EMBASSY to 
the Governor-General of Incia, 
Crawrurp, Esq., late Envoy ; 
by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Clift. In 1 vol. 4to., with plates. 

LURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in ARABIA; comprehending 
an account of those territories which the Molammedans re- 
grard as Sacred. Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Map and 
Plans. 

BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in 
PERSIA. int vol. 4to, 
al, 138. 6d. 





the ‘cou RT of AVA, from 
in the year 1827, by Joun 
with a Geological Appendix, 
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Also, nearly ready, 

TRAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, 
By R. R. Mappen, Esq. in 2 vols. 8vo. » 24s. 

THREE YEARS in CANADA; an Account of the actual 
State of that Country in 1326, 1527, and t828. By Jomw~ Mac- 
TAGGAKT, Civil Engineer in the Service of the British Goveri- 
ment. In 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 

MEMORIALS of CI ARL ES JOHN, King of Sweden anc 
Norway, illustrative of his Character, of his Relations with 
the Emperor Napoleon, and of the present state of his King- 
doms; with a Discourse on the Political Character of Sweden. 
By Witi1am Greorce Mrrepira, Esq., A.M., of Brazen-nose 
College, Oxford. In S8vo. 

THE LOVES of the POETS. By the author of the ‘ Diary 
of an Enuuyée.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo., 1Ss, 
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In 2 vols., 8vo., price 28s hoards, Second Series of 
MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of LITE- 
RARY MEN and STATESMEN. By WALTER SAVAGE 
LANvor, Esq. 
__London: : printed for r James I Dune an, 37 Paternoster. 


New B arlingt: n- on- Street. 
Mi: COLBURN has just published the fol- 
lowing INT EREST ING Nov ELS :— 

SHION. In 3 vols., post 8vo. 
ANCES of REAL LIFE. By the Authoress of ‘ Hun- 
sles.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Also, nearly ready, 
a Tale of France. Jn 3 vols. 
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RICHELIEU, 
1l. 11s. 6d. 

GERALDINE of DESMOND; or, Ireland in the Reign of 
Eli — th. In 3 vols. post Svo. 

‘ae DAVENELS : or a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin. In 
2 fa ~y post Svo., 18s. 

RYBRENT DE CRUCE. A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The CHEL SEA PENSIONERS. By the Author of ‘ The 
Subalte rn.’ dn 3 vols. post Svo. 

On 3: fay, the znd of "May, was published ‘by Mr. Colburn, 
the First Number of a new Weekly Paper, called 
oo COURT JOURNAL.—The leading and 

| peculiar object of this Paper will be, to supply what has 
long been felt as a desideratum in the higher circles of the 
Sritish Metropolis. Its pages will furnish a mingled Record 
and Review of all n tatters and events, (political subjects alone 
excepted,) which are calculated to interest that class of readers 
who come within what is understood by * The Court Circle.’ 
Such will be the peculiar, but by no means the sole, object of 
* The Court Journal.’ It will, in fact, embrace every feature 
which favourably distinguishes the most approved Literary 
Journals of the day. 

* The Court Journal’ is published every Saturday morning, 
hz nee omely printed ona quarto slicet of sixteen pages, con- 
taining forty-eight columns, price #d.; or stamped for circu- 
lation in the country, free of post Is, 

Orders received by all Booksellers and 
by the Clerks of the Roads. 

Communications for the Editor may be addressed to the care 
of Mr. Colburn. Advertisements should be sent to the Office, 
No. 19, Catherine-strect, Strand. 

SPLENDID ENGRAV iNGS, just | published by Moon, 
and Graves, Printseilers to the King, 6, Pall-Mz all. 

4 FAMILY SAVED FROM SHIPWRECK. 
i % Engraved in the line mauner, by JOHN Buxnet, from 
his own Design. 

Size of the Plate 26 inches by 21 high. Prints, 22. 2s ; 
French Proofs, 4/. 4s. ; India Proofs, 51. 5s. : India Proofs before 
the Letters, of which a few only have been struck off, 62. 6s. 

This Print, so characteristic of one of those Scenes whic 
are of such frequent occurrence on our coast, achieved by the 
intrepidity of british Sailors, is dedicated, by special permis- 
sion, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

THE WRECKFRS OFF FORT ROUGE; Calais in the dis- 
tance. Engraved in mezzotinto, by J. P. Quitisy, after a 
splendid Picture by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., in the possession 
of George Watson Taylor, Esq., M.P. 

Size of the Plate, 28 inches by 23 high. Prints, 14. 11s. 6d. ; 
Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.; before letters, 3/. 138. 6d. 


post Svo., 











News Venders, and 





Boys, 


























BENFDICTINE MONKS at their PRIVATE FESTIVITIES 
daring CARNIVAL TIME. Engraved in mezzotinto by W. 
Gitte, after a Picture by J. Cawse. 





Size of the Plate, 15 inches by 
il, 58.3 before letters, 1/. Lis. Gd. 

Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, a PORTR. AIT of ELIZABE TH, late DUCHESS of DE- 
VONSHIRE. Engraved by Mr. F Lewts, in imitation of 
the original Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 

Size, 12 inches by 17 high. Prints, 10s, -§ — tinted, 
15s. ; Proofs before letters, 15s. ; Proofs tinted, 1/. 1s. 

GUESS MY NAME. Engraved in the line an, by E. 
Sarca, from the original Picture by David Wilkie, Esq., R.A., 
forming a Companion to * Duncan Gray.’ 

Size of the Plate, 14 inches by 19 high. 
French Prooits, 2/. 12s. 6d.; India Proofs, 4/. 4s. 

Th GENTLE SHEPHERD. Engraved in line by James 
Srewart, from a Picture by David Wilkie, Esq. 

Size, 8} inches by 9 high. Prints, 15s.; French Proofs, 
1l. Ss. ; India Proofs, 17. les. 

*,* ‘The Cottage Toilet,’ after 
Companion to the above. 

Dedicated, by permission to his Majesty 
of WINDSOR and the ADJACENT SCENERY. Drawn fand 
engraved by W. DANIELL, Esq., R.A., from the original Draw- 
ings in the possession of W. © *hamberlayne, Esy., ™M P.; con- 
sisting of Twelve of the most interesting Views, mounted and 
coloured in imitation of the Drawings. 


20high. Prints, 15s. ; Proofs, 





Prints, J/. 5s.; 





Wilkie, is engraving as a 


—SELECT VIEWS 
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Price of the Set, 12/. 12s. ; or separately, 1d. Js. cach. Size 
of each Plate, 20 inches long by 1z high. 
Windsor Castle from Eton.—2. Eton Col- 





List of Views :— 1. 
Walk.—4. 


Windsor Castle from near the Brocas 
Water.—6. Glen in Wind- 





Menton . Scene on the Virgini 
sor Park, near Bishopsgate.—7. View from the Round Tower. 
8. S.E. View of Windsor Castie.—9. Royal Lodge, Windsor 
Park.—10. N. W. View of Windsor Castie.—11. Quadrangle, 
Windsor Castle.—12. Windsor Castle from the Procas Meadow. 

Dedicated, with permission, to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Orleans,—A PAIR cof VIEWS of the PALAIS ROYAL, 
PARIS. Drawn and engraved by Wintiam DANIELL, E 
R.A. Mounted and coloured in imitation of the drawing 

Size, 24 inches long by 13 high, Price 12. 11s. 6d. each. 

DRAUGHT HORSES. nelaved mezzotinto by W. 
Gitier, after a Picture by A. Cooper, Esq., R.A., in the pos- 
session of Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. 

Size of the Plate, 164 inches by 14 high. 
Proofs, 16s. ; before letters, 1/. 1s. 

SCARAMOUCH’S LAST PINCH. Engraved in the liue 
manner, by Danis. ALLEN, after a Picture by Thomas Stoth- 
ard, Esq., R.A. 

* He one day took such an unreasonable pinch out of the 
box of a Swiss officer, as engaged him in a quarrel, and obliged 
him to quit this ingenious way of life..—Vide ‘ Spectator’, 
No. 283. 

Size of the Plate, 11 inches by 15 high. Prints, 12s.; French 
Proofs, 14, Is. ; India Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; before letters, 2/. 2s, 


























Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 





ARGYLL ROOMS. 
NMR. LINDLEY has the honour to acquaint 


.& the Nobility, Gentry, and his Friends in general, that 
his CONCERT will take place at the above Rooms on Fripay, 
May 22, 1829. 

VocaL Penvor» urs :—Mademoiselle Sontag, Mrs. W. 
Knyrett, Miss Betts, Miss M. Cramer, and Madame Stock- 
hausen; Mr. Phillips, Mr. W. Knyvett, Mr. Hawes, Mr. E 
Taylor, and Signor De Begnis. 

SoLo Perrormers :—Violin, Mr. Mori; Violoncellos, Mr. 
Lindley and Mr. W. Lindley; Double Bass, Signor Drago- 
netti ; Harp, Miss Losack; and Pianoforte, Mr. Moschelles. 

Leavers :—First Part, Mr. F. Cramer; Second Part, Mr. 
Mori ; Conductor, Sir George Smart. 

The Concert to begin at eight o’clock precisely. 

Parties of six, or upwards, can be accommodated with Boxes 
by an early application at the Argyll Rooms, 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr. Lindley, No. 22, 
Percy-street, Bedford-square ; and at all the principal Music 
Shops. 


RENCH PLAYS.—3000 French Plays, of 
every Description, and at the rate of 1s. per franc, with 
the Music of the New Operas, and that of ‘ Valentine, ou la 
Chate des Feuilles,’ vaudeville nouveau en deux actes; the 
Costumes of the French Performers, in their different charac- 
ters; French songs for Harp, Piano-forte, and Guitar. ‘ Les 
Proverbes Dramatiques’ de Th. Leclercq, seven for 5s., at M. 
Delaporte’s, 75, Newman-street, Oxford-street, Professor of 
the French Language. French Evening Dramatic Conversa- 
tions, now forming. Play-books supplied gratis to Subscribers. 
Private Parties attended at home. . 








This day is published, 
Sey of RUSSIA, and of PETER THE 
GREAT. By Generat Count Puiniy pe Seovr, 
Author of the ‘ History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia.’ 
Handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in 
boards; also, in French, 8s. 

* Count Segur has here done for the general reader what the 
latter would scarcely have done for himself. He has gone 
over the lengthy volumes of Karamsin, Levesque, and others, 
and presents us with the essence of Russian history in a brief 
but spirited abridgment, which even a busy man may read 
during the snatches of le isure he can find in a single week. 
It is executed, we think, with care and judgment. ‘The mat- 
ter is well selected, and the reflections intermixed show pene- 
tration and good sense. The style displays vivacity and 
taste ; but is not quite free of the false brilliancy into which 
the example of Montesquieu has seduced many French writers, 
We confess that a work like this gives us just as much infor- 
mation on the subject of Russian annals, as we desire, or have 
time to make use of ; and we are well pleased to have it pre- 
sented in so ativactive aform. The translation scems to be 
upon the whole well execated.’—Scotsman, 

* Count Segur’s candid and liberal ‘* Narrative of Napoleon's 
Expedition to Russia in 1812,” has made his name favourably 
known in the republic of letters. The work now before us, 
which is on a subject of far greater extent and difficulty, will 
not diminish his repntation.\— Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

* Count Segur professes to give a rapid sketch of the rise 
and progress of Russia, of the characters of the men that 
conduced to her alternate debasement and elevation; he has 
redeemed his pledge, leaving those who would seek for a 
minuter description to consult the pages of more verbose 
authors. The style of Segur, as will readily be conceded 
by those who have read his History of the great Russian 
Campaign, is full of vigour and animation ; his pen paints a 
character in a sentence, gives a scene, full of stir and bustle, 
breathing a reality and freshness, in half a page—then passes 
on to anew subject, casting abroad scintillations of a fervid, 
acute, and elastic spirit. The author’s account of Peter is 
very beautifully written.’— Weekly Times. 

‘We state our impression, without asserting it as a fact, 
that M. Segur’s is a good book; and we would add, with 
much more confidence, that it is a better book than, we think, 
nine out of ten clever men would have written on so very 
difficult a subject.’—4theneum, 

Printed for Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co., 30, Soho-square. 


ppAenares SONGS of the MINSTRELS, 
Vol. Il. Price 15s. 

‘ These compositions are entitled ** Songs of the Minstrels,” 
and do equal honour to the Poet and Musician. The Portn- 
guese Miustrel, ** The Spot where I was Born,” is particularly 
beautiful ; and. the Russian “‘ Maid of Tartary,” highly strik- 
ing and original. These two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, 
four of the twelve, are fully equal to the best of the first 
volume ; indeed, there is not one which does not boast df some 
of the merits peculi ar to this extremely pleasing and delightful 

publication. Mr. Barnett is the clev erest and most tasteful of 

English composers. The Poetry is by the late Harry Stoe Vaa 

Dyk.’—Vide Literary Gazette. 

Published by Mayhew and Co., 17, Old Bond-street, 
Where may be had the folowing New Songs :— 

‘ Rise, gentle Moon,’ sung by Miss Love, with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and nightly encored, in the 
historical drama of ‘ Charles XI11.,’ composed by 
Jolin Barnett, with a beautiful Lithographic Portrait 
of Miss Love, ° 2 6 

* My sweet Guitar,’ sung by) Miss Love w ith € tistinguish- 
ed applause ; composed by John Barnett, . 2 

*Here’s a Health to Merry England,’ National Song ; 3 
sung by Mr. Braham, composed by John Barnett, 2 

‘ Listen to my Wild Guitar ;’ written as a companion to 
the celebrated Serenade, ‘ The Light Guitar ;’ com- 
posed by John Barnett, 20 

* The Chimes of Zurich ;’ sung by Miss Love, written by 

larry Stoe Van Dyk, composed by C. E. Horn, 2 

* Sweet Evening Star,’ answer to Barnett’s celebrated 
song, ‘ Rise, gentle Moon ;’ composed by Joseph 
Hart, . ° e . . . ° ° e 2 
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London : Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, 
by Witn1AmM Lewer, at the Office, No, 4, Wi -street, 
Strand. 
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